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WHEN MUSIC SOUNDS 
By A. H. Fox STRANGWAYS 


‘ WHEN music sounds ”’, the poet so 
avers, “‘ gone is the earth I know’”’, 
and, in its stead, a waking dream 
peoples with Naiads tree or stream; 
dim memories surge, rapt faces throng, 
past times and thoughts go by in song. 

And somehow in my memory sticks 

Lucrece, Five, Thirteen seventy-six) 
the earliest attempt to fix 
music’s beginning (if indeed 
of guidance man had any need, 
seeing music is so fine a thing 
that joyance is as apt to sing 
as grief to droop on broken wing 


Men’s lips ’’, says he, “* were fain to counterfeit 
the limpid song of birds, long time before 
their voices could unite in choric song, 
to heighten poesy and charm the ear. 
Then, the low plaint they learned and sweet devotion 
of the reed-flute, by singer’s finger stopped; 
as still is to be heard in grave, or glade, 
on sheepdown, or in happy leisured home.’’! 
Ecstasies, these, that we expect ! 
Not music, but its known effect 
is all that language may define 
of art that thousands call “ divine ”’, 
and ticket with a proverb, or 
despatch in hasty metaphor. 


What, then, is music’s self? What do 
its phrases mean to me and you ? 


1. At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore 
ante fuit multo, quam levia carmina canta 
concelebrare homines possent, aureisque juvare 
Et Zephyri cara per calamoram sibila primum 
agresteis docuere cavas inflare cicutas. 
Inde salutatim dulceis didicere querelas 
tibia quas fundit, digitis pulsata canentum, 
avia per memora ac silv as saltusque reperta 
per loca pastorum deserta, atque otia dia 


203 
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Tell me what leads the eye to trace 

a world of meaning in a face ! 

‘“* Kind ”’, “ sunny ”’, “ cruel ’’, “ false ’’, or “* stern ”’, 
we say; and afterwards we learn 

we were in no wise taken in 

by tilted nose or spreading chin: 
those were the accidents; and these 
we judge by are the essences. 

And so, when music sounds, the eat 
detects there confidence or fear, 
delight or terror, merriment, 
depression—every sentiment, 

which words could never put so well ; 
far quic ker, too, than they could tell. 


Whate’er its message for the soul, 
weet music is a rounded whole, 
organic: like a flower, a tree, 

a lands« ape; lke a storm at sea, 

or the broad heaven’s immensity; 
grows, Clusters, germinates, expands; 
climbs nimbly, grips as if with hands, 
speeds by us on unerring feet; 

i not, fiat music 1is——not " sweet 
One rounded whole of many parts, 
heard at its greatest in Mozart’s 
pelluc id structure, where clean taste 
unfettered law, unhurried haste 
and instant magic, all combine 
in the perfection of a line 
One, then, in Many—high or low 
Many in One—and, fast or slow. 
How high ? how low ? Where do we start 
the scale that regulates our art ? 


Chere was a Hindu theory-monger 

who said— Yantrapatir mrdanga 

‘the drum’s the sire of instruments ”’ 
and is a Drone, to all intents.) 
Without a drum—a skin to beat 
or string to pluck—no tune’s « omplete. 
Thus, Drone’s the basis of a key, 
and Melody, we come to sce, 
intrinsically Harmony. 
The Key, to play: the Drone, to sing; 
the name is changed, but not the thing. 
So it will wrong no modern ear 
to borrow that yantrapatir, 
and let it give the reason why 
one Pitch is low, another high. 
Next, fast or slow ? A simple test 
we carry with us in the breast 
the healthy heart beats once a second, 
or so: from that the Beat is reckoned. 
Let Pattern ride the Rhythmic flow 
as billows do the tide below, 
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whose evanescent tracery 

still damascenes the whelming sea. 
Thro’ bedded rocks that stud the deep 
her bright path let fair Descant keep, 
with even tenour satisfy 

the rival claims of low and high, 

and thro’ commingled fast and slow 
to her appointed climax go. 


For Art, like Nature, needs must shun 
the stern hegemony of the One; 
and only in serene negation 
does Beauty find its true creation. 
The spruce that soars in springtime strength 
droops, snow-clad, all its tapered length; 
the pattering brook’s impromptus play 
the tunes of many a yesterday; 
tall Cliveden’s mass of clustered green 
shows purple, where the mists have been; 
blue-shadow’d snow, Arolla’s hold 
at dawn pink, gleams ere dusk in gold. 


Yet Nature sets not out to make 
these her effects for beauty’s sake. 
Quite other purposes inspire 
the aims of things that we admire. 
Breed, or defence, was her intent 
and beauty came by accident 
We need not, though, discard the thought 
her work is by an Artist wrought, 
for every artist concentrates 
upon his ** Media ’’, ** Forms ’’, and “‘ States ’’, 
and patiently for Beauty waits. 


With Pitch for Tune and Beat for Time 
we have what yields a simple Chime 
tones in their merest elements. 

And now our musicker invents. 

Of all the chimes that throng his brain 
what is the order, value, plan ? 

Which shall begin, which end, and which 
have quicker pace or higher pitch ? 

Shall they press on ecstatic, tense, 

or drag expectance by suspense ? 

By such departures from the norm 

he learns to hammer out his Form. 


Now, when the chosen Theme has set 
the ground-work of a canzonet, 

its simple grace may charm the ear 
yet, there is something else we heat 
coming from far, yet sounding near ! 
What is it? Nearer still it comes 
deep in the heart it throbs and hums; 
it contradicts, and yet supports; 

it ratifies, and yet distorts. 
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*Tis Reason, hearing her own voice 
while Descant, sanctioning her choice 
applauds, and bids her soul rejoice. 

Descant, then, ends what Reason had begun ? 

Not so! for music is not two, but one. 

Reason but looks upon herself, and feels 

how two strong thoughts one deep conviction seals. 

And now, this ‘‘ Many’’! Other arts 

distinguish carefully the parts. 

Poets one word, of two, must choose : 

two clashing synonyms confuse. 

The Painter keeps, ot two, the best 

since both would make a palimpsest. 

The Builder lifts stone after stone, 

not both at once. Music alone 

welds low with high and slow with quick, 

and Texture weaves, or *‘ thin ”’ or ** thick ”’ 

not added to the ‘Theme’s own stature, 

but born out of its very nature, 

the voice of harmony, instinct 

in ev’n two notes together linked : 

loved, when the two to one have grown 

both for their sake, and for its own 

used, for support and dignity 

alike in song and symphony 

Variety in Unity. 


‘** Sonata, what is it you mean 
The Frenchman’s question has not been 
answered: no words will evel Say 
why tones go this, and not that, way. 
They may go either, may go both, | 
may make a point, or end in froth, 
and still the beauty may be found 
that’s ‘“‘ born ’’, we’re told, ‘“*‘ of murmuring sound ”’ 
Music has been by Quidnuncs praised 
for simple issues that it raised : 
a clock has struc k, a cuckoo shouted, 
the thunder rolled—no doubt about it 
hounds cry, owls hoot, and then, of course 
there is the gallop of the horse. 
Such “* programme-notes ’’ say nothing more 
than what the music said before 
the sort of flat remark the virgin 
reader makes in the borrowed margin. 
Some even think a point is gained 
when the allusion is ‘‘ explained ”’, 
and seize on Egypt’s frogs and flies 
for ‘“‘ copy ’’, as a welcome prize. 


! 


If that were all that music meant, 
in vain its wealth were spread and spent. 
The cock that thrice crows (in the ‘ Passion ’) 
we hear, but in another fashion. 
We recognize the sound, and know 
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it for appropriate : (even so 

the Crown of Thorns might have a thistle 
shown in the corner of a missal). 

But now, the music does not stop; 

it moves to other things—the sop 

at supper, or the tears of women— 

less concrete, though more truly human; 
and still its phrases seem to mean 

what has been, just as it has been. 


The force of music’s imagings 
dwells in their never meaning “ things ”’ 
They stir or soothe the active mind 
but leave its processes behind. 
[he mind that’s steeped in music’s lore 
thinks much, but can imagine more. 
Thinking has bounds; it stays at home. 
Fancy has none, and loves to roam, 
and when it roams, it leaves those laws 
untouched, that rule effect and cause 
(which are the roots of act and thought 
by discipline and logic taught), 
preferring gifts the senses brought. 


When music sounds, ’tis Fancy’s voice 
that bids a world weep or rejoice. 
The peal of joy, the ache of pain 
come from a land beyond the brain; 
and music’s pride is to take part 

in all that hurts or heals the heart; 
her main delight it is to share 

the utmost man can do or bear. 


Fancy knows no prescription. None 
can tell it when its task is done. 
Thought copies, and elaborates; 

Fancy adventures and creates. 
Deep as the thoughts of thinkers are, 
Fancy sounds waters deeper far. 


Or was Lucrece right, after all ? 
Did man learn music from bird-call ? 
Not the mere scale, the A B C 
of sounds, as taught to you and me, 
but did he mark their wild delight 
when dawn rose-fingered ousted night, 
their brooding tones, their breeding notes, 
the quarrels, too, that strain their throats, 
the borrowed phrase, the imitation, 
the variants of changing fashion ? 
Such jubilee ! Such heartfelt keening ! 
How could he think it had no meaning ? 


No! There was One he held almighty ! 
His world lay under Aphrodite.* 


Lucretius, I 12, 13 
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Whatever Beauty knows of Art 

she knows it must come from the heart. 
That birds feel Beauty, at a glance 

he knows, who sees them poise and dance. 
Whether the snipe declaim at eve 

his woe-begone recitative, 

whose mounting rings foretell the pain 

of Dido’s bitterer refrain; 

or his full choir in golden dawn 

the storm-cock lead from glade and lawn, 
like Spem in alium Tallis set 

for eight choirs in his great motet; 

*tis true, in fact as well as words, 

man learned his music from the birds. 


And not from far-off foreign land, 
or tongue we do not understand, 
does music come to us—not even 
whence sciolists seek wit) from heaven. 
It moves in our accustomed bounds, 
it walks with us our daily rounds, 
it dwells within the Now and Here, 
and owns no master but the ear. 
But that delighting to obey 
it makes a new home every day. 


MONTEVERDI’S RELIGIOUS MUSIC 
By Hans F. Rep.icu 
I 


THE recent publication of Volumes XV and XVI of the complete edition 
of Monteverdi’s works! makes it possible for the first time since the days 
of “ the divine Claudio’’ to assess his achievements as a composer of 
ecclesiastical music.2 We now have before us a survey ranging from the 
unique Vespers of 1610 to the church works of his old age with their 
increasing emancipation from traditional polyphony in favour of a more 
picturesque, almost operatic cantata style. To study the continuity 
shown by the three volumes of religious music and to watch the logical 
and inevitable change from Monteverdi's early polyphonic beginnings 
(under the influence of his great spiritual ancestors, the Flemings Gombert 
and Willaert) to his highly individual reconciliation of two opposing 
principles of style is an experience comparable only to the tracing of the 
gradual change-over from motet-like polyphony to the stile concitato of 
the late monodies and cantatas in the ten volumes of his madrigals, 
published between 1587 and 1638.* In either case the same final con- 
clusion seems to be reached : Monteverdi is seen to be subject to that 

1. Edited by G. F. Malipiero and published, in 1940 and 1942 respectively, as Vol. XV 1-2 and Vol. XVI 
of his complete edition. Now that the fog of war has shifted, the first copies are reaching this country. | 
am indebted to Paul Hirsch, who kindly gave me access to a set recently added to his library at Cambridge 


Malipicro’s edition had begun to appear as far back as 1926, but between the publication of Vol. XIV 
(* Musiche religiose ’, 1) and the following volumes lies a gap of nearly ten years. 


2. A first attempt was made in the author's essay ‘ Claudio Monteverdi als Kirchenmusiker’ (‘ Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung’, February 19th, and ‘ Neue Ziircher Nachrichten’, February 21st 1935 
3. Sees g. H. F. Redlich, * Das Problem des Stilwandels in Monteverdis Madrigalwerk * (Frankfort o/M.. 


1931), published as ‘ Claudio Monteverd Vol. | (Berlin, 1932). 
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inescapable ideological duality in his creative make-up which he himself 
aptly described as his prima e seconda prattica.* By prima prattica he means 
the style of the polyphonic motet as introduced by Okeghem and cul- 
minating in the art of his beloved master, Adrian Willaert. The seconda 
prattica is his attempt at infusing fresh blood into the stiffening joints of 
the older, motet-like madrigal, and into the motet itself, by means of the 
new and experimental stile concitato,® of operatic monody and of the 
figured-bass technique regulating the harmonies which in turn are 
becoming more and more subservient to a dominating treble part. In 
the domain of the seconda prattica, according to Monteverdi’s own state- 
ment,® composers build afresh on the basis of fundamental truthfulness. 
It is the emotional approach towards the poetic word and the spiritualized 
comment upon the poetic word that changes the direction of his style as a 
composer. But whereas in his practice as a Renaissance madrigalist 
he ends his career as a vigorous adherent to the new world of the drama- 
tized cantata and the modern music-drama,’ the liturgical composer 
in him seems never to have been able to decide the tug-of-war between 
the prima and the seconda prattica, that is between strict Flemish polyphony 
and monodic theatricality or, as the subtitles to the items in Vol. XVI 
bluntly put it, between a da capella and a concertato style. This means that 
as a composer of church music Monteverdi hesitated to make a final 
decision in favour of the brave new world to which his later operas and 
madrigals so uncompromisingly contribute. He shrank from abandoning 
the relics of a remote past which his later continuo madrigals and operas 
(after 1608) consigned to oblivion. 

Monteverdi the church musician remains to the end subject to the 
dualism observed in his first large-scale publication of religious music, 
the Mass on the chorale motifs of Gombert’s motet ‘ In illo tempore’, 
a perfect example of the prima prattica style and the very first work con- 
sciously kept archaic and deliberately written in a musical style already 
obsolete. ‘This Mass shows a strange contrast to its liturgical appendix,® 
the twelve Vesper Psalms and two Magnificats, conceived in a style of 
almost operatic exuberance, employing, for the first time in the history 
of music designed for liturgical purposes, a highly-coloured orchestra in 
which brass and strings are occasionally mixed with woodwind, and 
culminating in several monodies conceived in the most passionate style 
of the up-to-date operatic aria. 

A practical edition of the Vespers of 1610 (first put to a test in 1935)*, 
prepared by the writer of this essay, comprises the following movements 
(reprinted for the first time in Malipiero’s complete edition, Vol. XIV 

(i) an Introit based on the doxology “ Domine ad adjuvandum’”’, whose 
clamorous trumpets and trombones faithfully transfer to the realm of sacred music 
the famous toccata-overture from Monteverdi’s first attempt at opera, ‘ La favola 

d’Orfeo’ (1607). 

ii) and (iii) Psalm CIX and CXXI of the regular Vespers service (“ Dixit 


Dominus ”’ and ** Laetatus sum ’’), both written for chorus, soloists and an orchestra 
connecting the sections of the text with dramatically impulsive interludes (which, 


*- In the preface to the fifth book of madrigals (1605) and in the ‘ Dichiarazione’ referring to this, 
printed as a preface to the ‘ Scherzi musicali’ (1607) and coming from the pen of his brother Giulio Cesare 
See ¢.g. Monteverdi's preface to the eighth book of madrigals (1638), in which he distinguishes three 
principal styles in music concitato, temperato and molle, according to the fundamental types of the human 
emotions of anger, sobriety and humility 
* *  . . e eredete che il moderno compositore fabbrica sopra li fondamenti della verita 
Vol. VILI and its * Madrigali guerrieri ed amorosi’; * L’incoronazione di Poppea’, 1642 

®- To-day the Vespers are liturgically linked with the Mass only on the Saturday before Easter; in the 
seventeenth century this was more frequently the case, as is shown for example by the “‘ Chorordnung ” of 
Augsburg Cathedral, 1616 (see O. Ursprung, ‘ Katholische Kirchenmusik’, p. 194ff, 1931) 

*. Performances at Ziirich, Winterthur and Lausanne. In 1937 they were given in New York (Hugh 
Ross) ; revived by Radio Beromtinster (Hermann Scherchen) in 1943 and later; first complete performance 
in Great Britain, organized by the director of Morley College, Michael Tippett, and conducted by Walter 
Goehr, London, Central Hall, Westminster, May 14th 1946; also Brussels, 1046 (prepared by P. Collaer) 
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according to Monteverdi’s magnanimous suggestion, could be cut) and accom- 
panying the great tutti at the end of each movement with operatic splendour. 

(iv) and (v) “* Laudate pueri” and ‘“* Duo Seraphim ”’ for chorus and organ 
Florid effects with an almost oriental tinge are conspicuous in the tenor parts 

vi), (vii). and (viii) “* Nigra sum”, “ Pulchra es’”’ (both from the Song of 


Solomon) and the ancient liturgical chant ‘“* Audi coelum”’. Monteverdi skilfully 
transfers the novel operatic monody (which had scored its greatest success in Ariadne’s 
celebrated ‘ Lament’ on 1608) into the ecclesiastical sphere. ‘These hymns succeed 
magnificently in reshaping the character of liturgical music in the spirit of expressive 
monody. Choral forces re-enter surprisingly at the close of ** Audi coelum ”’ 
dominating the old hymn in praise of the Holy Virgin, “* Ave maris stella”, which 


Monteverdi scored for double choir, continuo and a five-part orchestra, this last 
excelling again in frequent ritornello sections of its own. 


According to Monteverdi's German contemporary, Michael 
Praetorius, the orchestral forces used at the time included strings, 
brass and woodwind in rich profusion. The simple hymn-tune is retained 
throughout a series of skilfully contrasted variations joining on to a re- 
splendent tutti finale. ‘The ‘ Sonata sopra Sancta Maria’ which follows 
is one of the earliest examples of pre-symphonic orchestral music in which 
the choir is for once compelled to take a subordinate part with mono- 
tonous reiterations of a single Gregorian motif. Around this motif 
Monteverdi weaves the most intricate fabric of instrumental strands. 
The luminous brass reminds one of Giovanni Gabrieli’s ‘ Sacrae 
Symphoniae ’ (1597) and more especially of his famous ‘ Sonata pian 
e forte’. ‘The recapitulation at the end of Monteverdi’s Sonata antici- 


pates a later feature of the classical symphony. Italian editors have 
recently vulgarized it by rescoring the work in a flashy and sentimental 
manner. ‘The first Magnificat, ‘‘ septem vocibus et sex instrumentis ’’, 


which has the function of a crowning finale in this practical edition of the 
Vespers, even surpasses the second in the boldness of its instrumental 


design. Fiffari, flutes, cornetti and soloistic trombones mingle with 
Gregorian chants and semi-polyphonic choral settings. The two solo 
violins in the ‘* Deposuit ’’ section almost remind us of modern gypsy 


music; but they are a fairly familiar feature of Monteverdi's style to those 
sufficiently versed in it to remember the virtuosic escapades of the violint 
pwcolt in the second act of * Orfeo’. Rearrangement and transposition 
of the parts of the obsolete cornetts, exchanges between brass and wood- 
wind and, last but not least, a full working out of the scantily sketched 
thorough-bass are among the difficult tasks with which a modern editor 
is confronted. 


I] 


This curiously dualistic publication of 1610,! 
established Monteverdi's reputation as a composer of large-scale religious 


! which must have 


music, may have very materially supported his prospect of obtaining the 
much-coveted post of chief conductor and first organist of St. Mark’s at 
Venice. Monteverdi’s appointment to this high musical office in the 
service of the Venetian Republic dates from August 19th 1613. From that 
time to his death (November 29th 1643) he was to be active as a church 
composer first and last. Before that date, however, if we except the Mass 
and Vespers of 1610, liturgical music played but an insignificant part in 
his creative life. Of one of his earliest publications, the twenty-one 
* Madrigali spirituali’ of 1583, which as a lad of sixteen he issued as 
* immature firstfruit of his artistic endeavours ’’, we can form little more 
than a sketchy idea, since only the bass part has survived, so far as we 


10. * Suntagma musicum ’, III, 1619 
il . . » led as ‘ 
The title of the first editio iedicated to Pope Paul V) runs as follows Sanctissimae Virgini 
Missa senis vocibus ad ecclesiarum choros ac Vesperae pluribus decantandae cum nonnullis sacris concentibus 


ad sacella sive Principum Cubicula accomodata. Opera a Cl. Monteverde nuper effecta 1610". 
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know at present.!* Still earlier are the preserved and only recently 
rediscovered ‘ Cantiunculae sacrae’ of 1582, containing twenty-three 
little three-part motets of exquisite part-writing in the imitative style of 
later Flemings such as Arcadelt and Gombert, and owing much to his 
teacher Ingegneri, whose name adorns the title-page. After 1613 (or 
shortly before that date) Monteverdi’s interest in the problems of eccle- 
siastical composition must have grown by leaps and bounds ; and if one 
weighs the comparatively slender volumes VII, VIII and IX of his later 
madrigals against the tremendously bulky volumes XV and XVI con- 
taining the fruits of his indefatigable industry as a composer for the church, 
the scales seem heavily loaded in the latter’s favour. 

The main harvest of these later ecclesiastical compositions has been 
gathered in two collections, the earlier of which was issued by Monteverdi 
himself only two years before his death. He called it ‘ Selva morale e 
spirituale ’ and dedicated it to his old benefactress, Eleonora Gonzaga, 
by that time Austrian empress and residing in Vienna.“ The dedication 
is dated May ist 1641. ‘The volume contains forty different ecclesiastical 
compositions ranging from a large-scale work like the * Missa a 4 da 
capella’™ in the archaic style of the prima prattica to the curious monody 
entitled ‘ Pianto della Madonna sopra il Lamento d’Arianna’, a faith- 
fully ecclesiastical ‘* parody ”’ of the famous operatic scene of 1608.'* 
Among them we find several compositions of the progressive madrigal 
type for five vocal parts and two violins with thorough-bass, sometimes 
with the sub-title of ‘ Canzonette morale ’ and indistinguishable, but for 
the devotional character of the words from the products of the stile 
concitato (prevalent in the ‘ Madrigali guerrieri’ of 1638). A pompous 
‘** Gloria’? for seven vocal parts, two violins and four viole da brazzo (the 
last exchangeable with four trombones) is conceived in Monteverdi's 
most resplendent style. The unusual orchestral device which expressly 
permits the exchange of a quartet of viols with a quartet of trombones is a 
constant feature in the ‘ Selva’ as well as in the posthumous volume XVI 
and may have recommended itself to Monteverdi from certain practical 
considerations. The same Venetian al fresco style, originally introduced 
by G. Gabrieli with his ‘ Sacrae Symphoniae’ and later extended and 
developed by younger masters such as Benedetto Pallavicino and Orazio 
Benevoli in their gorgeous masses,'® is noticeable in a “‘ Dixit’ for eight 
vocal parts and ‘‘ concertato a 2 Viol., 4 Viole o Tromboni quali se 
portasse l’accidente anco si pono lasciare’’’. The explanatory note in the 
original, inviting a complete rearrangement of the orchestral structure, 
is highly characteristic of this type of casual orchestra Monteverdi seems 
to have had in mind, and with him most of his contemporaries.” A 
‘** Confitebor ’’ a 5 voct with obligatory strings is expressly composed a la 
francese, i.e. in the manner of Guédron (1565-1621) and his‘ Airs de Cour ’ 
of 1608, which had already influenced Monteverdi’s own ‘ Canti 
amorosi’.'* <A “ Beatus’”’ in five vocal parts may be sung “ ridoppiato 
et forte o come piacera’’. A four-part “ Crucifixus’’ is based on a 


12. Published in facsimile by Malipiero in the Appendix to Vol. XVI of his complete edition 

13. In 16388 Monteverdi had dedicated his latest madrigalian publication, the ‘ Madrigali guerrieri ed 
amorosi’ of Vol. VIII, to her husband. the Emperor Ferdinand III]; and it was for Vienna and its opera 

I 

house that, perhaps at her instigation, his last opera but one, ‘I! ritorno d’U lisse in patria’, was written in 
1641 

14. Re-edited and published by Charles van den Borren and A. Tirabassi (Leipzig, 1014 

15. 1. Schneider (in ‘ Claudio Monteverdi p. 327, Paris, 1021) gives the complete contents of the 
volume 

16. These masters’ works are all the natural offsprings of Willaert’s invention of the cori spezcati, double- 
choir patterns apparently due to the two opposite organ-lofts at St. Mark's 

17. The same freedom of choice within the full range of available orchestral instruments characterizes 
the carly Vespers o 1610, where the orchestral ritornelli may be cut “ a beneplacito ”’ 


18. Madrigals, Vol. VIII, 2nd part. 
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chromatic motif which, strangely enough, anticipates the similar figure 
in Bach’s B minor Mass : 





No.4 








Florid operatic singing in the manner of Pluto’s monologue in the little 


opera-ballet ‘ Il ballo delle ingrate ’ (1608) dominates a ‘‘ motetto a voce 
sola ’’, ‘ Ab aeterno’ 


Noe BetoaFtsere 


Flu-mi-na 











Faburden effects, reminiscent of the Vesper Psalms of 1610, are con- 
spicuous in ‘‘ Laudate Dominum ”’ (III), and double-choir technique 
in the traditional Venetian manner prevails in a “ Credidi a 8 da 
cappella’’. A “Salve Regina’”’ is written in the most characteristic 
operatic stile concitato : 
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Voice 
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(Bass rising chrometically step by step!) 
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and the descriptive trumpet motif on “ guerra’”’ that occurs again and 
again in the ‘ Madrigali guerrieri’ of 1638 (Vol. VIII), as also in the 
sinfonia descriptive of war in the opera ‘ II ritorno d’ Ulisse ’ (1641), links 
the “‘ Laudate Dominum”’ (Vol. XV, No. 39) to its contemporary 
secular compositions of Monteverdi's last years 








“in sono tubae’ (with the sound of the trumpet) 
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A Magnificat in operatic al fresco style and one, more austerely conceived 
in genere da capella (one of the most beautiful inspirations in the whole 
volume), represent, together with the afore-mentioned four-part Mass, 
the only large-scale works in the ‘ Salen ’ collection. 

Summing up, one can only say that in this late work Monteverdi 
succeeded in secularizing the style of Italian ecclesiastical music by 
rejuvenating it with the aid of the revolutionary technique and expressive 
emotionalism of the new-born Italian opera. ‘The stone-wall of the 
ancient polyphonic tradition that had surrounded liturgical music until 


about the death of Palestrina and Lassus (1594) appears to be definitely 
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broken down. The date of the final issue of the ‘ Selva’ (1641) is, of 
course, completely misleading as to the exact respective dates of its 
different contents. No better proof of this assertion need be sought than 
the fact that Michael Praetorius included the above-mentioned 
** Confitebor ”’ for five voices a la francese (in which he had detected the 
evident influence of Guédron’s ‘ Airs de Cour’) in his collection, 
* Hymnodia Sionia ’ as early as 1611.'® ‘This “‘ Confitebor ’’ must there- 
fore have been written before 1611, 1.¢., at a time when Monteverdi was 
busy with the ‘ Missa ac Vesperae’ of 1610. His habitual complaisance 
towards contemporary and future arrangers, so clearly indicated by the 
numerous suggestions of alternative uses for practical performance found 
in his prefaces and marginal notes, may be responsible for the harsh 
judgment passed on him by his great fellow-countryman, Verdi, who 
refers to him so scathingly as being unworthy to lend his name to a future 
national Italian institute for choral singing, because of his bad part- 
disponeva male le parti ’’). 


writing 


Ill 

The last publication of liturgical compositions by Monteverdi carries 
the title ‘ Messa a 4 voci et Salmi’*! and is prefaced under date of 
December 11th 1649 by his printer A. Vicenti, who dedicated the volume 
to the abbot Odoardo Baranardi, evidently one of Monteverdi’s clerical 
friends. ‘The volume actually appeared in 1650, t.e. more than six years 
after Monteverdi’s death. It undoubtedly belongs, with Vol. LX of the 
madrigals (published in the following year, 1651), to the species of 
posthumous publications for which Monteverdi can be held only partially 
responsible. Vol. XVI contains fifteen different works, the most ambitious 
among them being once again a‘ Messa a 4 voci a Capella ’ written in the 
same pseudo-polyphonic manner as its sister-work in Vol. XV. The most 
interesting among the Vesper Psalms that follow (which suggest a com- 
parison with the early motets of 1610) is a “‘ Laetatus sum ”’, actually 
based on the same ostinato bass motif that supported the structure of the 
earlier ‘‘ Laetatus ’’ in the Vespers of 1610 : 


“Laetatus sum” (1610) [Malipiero ed. Vol. XIV] 
No.5 pone My 
B.C. He pf ieg re = as **- 
“Laetatus sum” (1656) [Malipiero ed. Vol. XVI} 
er on 
ae. Be pt ists fie =S== = = ra = etc. (Ostinato) 
‘ ' : 


J later rhythmically transformed thus: 











-_ 


B.C. Sag "te > iy cs ej etc. (Ostinato) 


This is surely one of the most curious cases of musical self-quotation. It is 
quite within the bounds of possibility that both works were composed at 
approximately the same time. Ambros (or Leichtentritt)** assumed 
that the composition of later date represents only a slightly different 
version of the earlier “‘ Laetatus”’. This, however, is not borne out by 


19. See also his ‘ Syntagma musicum’, III, 1619 

20. Letter written in 1887 to Arrigo Boito. 

31. The full title is ‘Messa a 4 voci et Salmi, a1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7 e€ 8 voci, Concertati ¢ Parte da 
Cappella e con le Letanie della B.V. Venetia, 1650° 

28. * Geschichte der Musik’, Vol. IV, completed in 1909 by Hugo Leichtentritt 
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the actual fact of the reprint Che later version rigorously uses the 
ostinato figure throughout, whereas in the setting of 1610 the basso corrente 
motif suffers repeated interruptions. The accompanying orchestra 
expressly demands violins I and II, trombones, bassoons(! and continuo 
instruments. This is, as far as can be discovered up to the present, the 
only instance in Monteverdi's published works where bassoons are 
asked for 

Several very ostentatious motets on the words ‘* Nisi Dominus ”’ and 
the ‘ Litanie della Beata Vergine ’ must at least be mentioned ; but they 
all show a definite falling-off in inspiration and may have been written 
late in Monteverdi's life 

Malipiero includes in his Vol. XVI nineteen additional compositions 
(‘ Frammenti pubblicati in varie raccolte ’), published separately during 
Monteverdi's lifetime in various collections (roughly between 1615 and 
1627).™" <A three-part ‘ Villanella ’—the very last item of Malipiero’s 
edition—-scems to be a iast-minute discovery of the editor’s.** It figures 
nowhere in the bibliographical lists dealing with Monteverdi's manuscripts 


and first editions 


I\ 

No true friends of Monteverdi’s great and imperishable art, while 
studying the sixteen beautifully printed volumes of Malipiero’s complete 
edition, will grudge the Editor warm praise for his zeal, perseverance and 
unflagging enthusiasm in the pursuit of his arduous task. The genuine 
pleasure derived from this first complete edition will be but very little 
marred by the dissonant sound of the editorial preface to Vol. XVI. In 
this ill-tempered document humain Malipiero hurls anathema at the “ false 
erudition of certain musicologists and musicians ’’ whose sole endeavour 
has been to bring Monteverdi's work nearer to the hearts and minds of 
modern audiences. He deplores the vulgarization to which Monteverdi's 


music has been subjected at the hands of these miscreants and denies 


musicology the right to interpret the master’s manuscripts and _ first 
editions. studded, as they are vith printers’ errors and « opyists’ mustakes 
That Monteverdi's works present very difficult problems for musical 
philology, paleography and practical interpretation to solve, and that 


this cannot possibly be done to everybody’s full satisfaction, seeing the 


incomplete and often sketchy condition in which he sent them to printers 
or performers, according to the fashion of the time, the present writer 
has tried to show elsewhere.™ Malipiero’s remarks about the arbitrary 


use of accidentals in practical adaptations will not be taken very seriously 
to heart, especially since his own edition is sadly lacking in the matte: 
of faithful reproduction of Monteverdi's original notation, as could be 
proved by the inaccuracies in his editing of operas like ‘ Orfeo’ and 
‘ Poppea ’, which may be had to-day in facsimile reproductions of the 
first edition and of the original preserved manuscript respectively.2* No 
practical performance could possibly be based on Malipicro’s edition, in 
proof of which it may be mentioned that not a single such performance 
of any major work by Monteverdi (¢.¢. ‘ Orfeo’, ‘ Poppea ’, the 1610 


23 


These nineteen numbe A xa L.. Schneider f I His slightly 
longer list contains several madngal eithe Vol. IX of Mal c "s editior rin the Facsimile 
Appendix to Vol. XVI 

a Da un codice MS. della R. I Est t a Modena | al note 

3. See H. F. Redilich Monte I ' : ne di | pea Schweizerische Musikzeitung " 
No. 23. December 193 Nota " " Montevercdis * In onazione di Poppea’ Acta 
Musicologica \ \ F asx fur BRearbeitung von Monteverd Orfeo Schweizerische 
Musikeeitung *, Heft 2-3 rie also f I the Rivista musicale italiana’, N 2, 103 

a. Beg. the te ace Sand berge { * Orfe Augsbu ) anal the 


Saccimile editi {the Milan MS of ‘] 1’, edited by G. Benvenuti (1038 
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Vespers) has been given during the last twenty years or so without a 
complete working out and re-editing of the scores by a modern scholar,*’ 
Indeed Malipiero himself found it necessary to issue a practical vocal 
score of ‘ Orteo’.8 The great and inestimable value of his edition lies 
in the fact that it makes Monteverdi's res facta accessible to the general 
public as well as to the enthusiastic scholar for the first time since the 
master’s death. It behoves the scholars to make practical editions in 
which Malipiero’s blind spots (such as the want of textual criticism, the 
complete lack of editorial comment, arbitrary interpretations of numbers 
and signs in the figured bass parts, unreliability in clefs and transpositions, 
very unsatisfactory harmonizations and “ realization’ of those figured 
basses, &c.) are duly put right, editions which present the modern 
performer with workable material. He will always gladly pay tribute to 
Malipiero’s great achievement, however, even if he disagrees with the 
editorial methods of this great and obstinate musician 

#7. Ee. the practical editions of ‘ Orfeo’ performed between 1925 and 1936, prepared by J. A. Westrup 
1025), C. Orff (1020), O. Respighi (1034), G. Benvenuti (1035), H. F. Redlich (10386 Poppea * has been 


re-edited in turn by J. A. Westrup (1027), Malipiero himself, E. Krenek, G. Benvenuti, H. FF. Redlich (all 


in 1037 For the Vespers see note 0 


38. Vocal score published in 1023 by J. & W. Chester, Lid., London 


THE MUSICAL SIDE OF NORMAN DOUGLAS 
By A. Hyarr KING 


WHeEN an author has covered such an unusual range of subjects in so 
individual a way as has Norman Douglas, it might appear almost pre- 
sumptuous to single out any one aspect of his writings for special treatment 
The number of his books is small, smaller perhaps than those by any 
writer of comparable distinction, but whether their scope is fiction, 
travel, autobiography or archaecology—-often, indeed, the threads are 
hard to disentangle—-one finds in all the same love of precision, polish 
and accuracy. It is these qualities that help to give his remarks on artistic 
subjects their illuminating value. In the bare score of volumes standing 
to his name, Douglas’s references to musical matters are not very 
numerous compared with, say, his copious observations on zoology, 
botany or geology; but he is that rare phenomenon—a man of letters and 
scholarship with a trained musical faculty which has played its part in 
enriching a varied and adventurous life. Hence the garnering of this 
slender harvest is unusually rewarding. 

His autobiography ‘ Looking Back ’, which is unique in being written 
round the associations and memories evoked by a large bowlful of 
visiting-cards, contains many fascinating glimpses into the world of music 
as far back as the 1880s. At Bludenz in the Vorarlberg, where Douglas 
spent much of his childhood holidays, he had piano lessons from Joseph 
Kenner, a local choirmaster and devotee of Bach, Beethoven and 
Rheinberger, whose pupil he was. On Rheinberger Douglas makes this 
interesting remark : 

The music of the past, filtering through the medium of his robust country-bred 

personality, yielded a blend of autumnal mellowness. Rheinberger has none of the 


aridities of the town-bred composer Il feel sure his upbringing among hills and 
woodlands gave depth to the character of his work, and nobility of « xpression.! 
'. Since all the non-fictional books referred to in this article are very fully indexed, I have not given page 
references for quotations or persons mentioned l am iwmdebted 1 Mr. Douglas for some corrections in 
points of detail 
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The purpose of these lessons with Renner was to keep up a standard of 
piano-playing learned in Germany, only a drawing-room standard 
perhaps, but one evoking one or two amusing reminiscences. In‘ Alone’ 


he writes : ‘‘ In the matter of sheer noise, I am something of an expert, 
having once, as an infant prodigy, broken five notes in a single masterly 
rendering of Liszt’s Polonaise in E major.’’ Likewise, in ‘ Together ’, 


we have a picture of childish martyrdom to the Wagnerian enthusiasm 
of a grandmother, who, as a reward for hearing her favourite composer’s 
music, would take the youthful player for the holidays to some place 
calculated to provide the best fossil-hunting in England! ‘ Looking 
Back’ affords another glimpse of musical life near Manchester in the 
late Victorian family circle to which Charles Hallé was a welcome visitor. 
A closing touch of insight into musical education is provided by the 
memory evoked by the visiting-card of one Albert Fuhr, a pianist at 
Karlsruhe, where Douglas attended the Gymnasium in 1883. At one 
lesson from him—*‘ a sad-looking man, with a drooping moustache and 
a large family of daughters’’—a supposedly good performance of a 
Chopin mazurka evoked only the comment : ‘* You made quite a pretty 
Landler out of it.’ Crushing indeed ! 

Ten years on, when Douglas was in the diplomatic service at 
St. Petersburg, we have one or two vivid sketches of musical life in that 
then gay and brilliant city. One concerns a visit of Eduard Strauss, who 
gave some concerts with his own orchestra : 


He came, a decre pit and painted mummy, beautifully dre ssed he must have worn 


stays—-with grey hair and a moustache dyed coal black. These concerts which he 
conducted in jaunty style, were a tremendous success The drum, with its nervous 
pulsations, is the life of such dance music, its very heart-beat ; Strauss’s drummer, 
for accuracy of tempo, delicacy of touch, and rapidity of vibration, was astounding, 
impeccable. At one of these concerts, old Auer, violin-soloist at the Imperial 
Opera House, was sitting next to me and said : *‘ We have no such drummer in the 
whole Empire. . This man is not human: he is a natural phenomenon. He 
does not interpret musi he is the music itself 


Somewhat later, towards the turn of the century, when Douglas was 
residing on Capri and the adjacent mainland, he heard at a restaurant 
in Naples a gypsy vocalist who sang a “ Neapolitan” fisherman’s song 
that struck him as being peculiarly un-Neapolitan. The gypsy, on inquiry, 
revealed that it had been “ written by the great maestro—Riccardo 
Wagner *’ some time between 1878 and 1882, and gave a declaration to 
the effect that the song had been composed specially for him. The 
original words are lost, but Douglas took down the tune which the 
Wagnerian enthusiast will find in MS. facsimile opposite p. 332 of 
’ Looking Back <3 

Among the many brilliant character sketches in this fascinating book, 
one of the best is that of a wealthy, eccentric American lady named 
Mrs. Webb, who was perpetually on the move. ‘‘ She would think 
nothing *’, says Douglas, *‘ of rushing from Paris to Vienna in her car to 


see ‘ my dear Leschetizky *. Vainly one conjectures what these two can 
have had in common, since Mrs. Webb barely knew the difference 
between a piano and a pianola.”’ This lady’s other claim to some con- 


nection with the musical world was that she was the owner of a villa on 
Capri which she had purchased from M. Du Locle, part author of the 
libretto of ‘ Aida’. ‘ Looking Back’ is a tantalizing book, for it is 
inevitably perhaps—allusive, and leaves so much but half-said. There 
is, for instance, a reference to a private music party at which the players 
were Casals, Rubinstein and YsaYe: what would we not give to know 
what they played, and what the author’s impressions of them were ! 
But, all in all, there is ample evidence of the unusual richness of 
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Douglas’s musical contacts. His acute sense of historical continuity 
enables him to dwell lovingly on some family relics including an aged 
flute (by Cahusac) which had belonged to an ancestor famed for a tour 
made in the Hebrides in 1800. This worthy, G. L. A. Douglas, played 
flute duets in Fingal’s Cave with an effect that “ was nearly equal to 
that of a full band of music. The boatmen at the mouth of the cave 
appeared quite transported, and repeatedly exclaimed : * Och! Fine ! 
Fine !’”’ Another relic was a snuff-box bearing the legend: “ All’ 
amico suo Georgio L. A. Douglas—questo tenue tributo—in segno di 
profonda stima— Dragonetti—consacra—A.D. 1837.’’ ** Maybe ’’, muses 
Douglas, “they played duets together’’—a pleasing fancy. In 
various episodes of ‘ Looking Back’ he discovers that one Anton Dohrn, 
director of a Zoological Station at Naples, was a friend of Brahms, that a 
lady named Madame Olympe who consoled an exile at St. Malo in 1918 
by playing Beethoven sonatas, was a pupil of Franck’s, while another 
friend— Mr. G. H. Townley—had been a pupil of Clara Schumann. The 
afore-mentioned note-breaking performance of the Liszt Polonaise was 
given to a teacher who was a pupil of that composer, but alas, we are not 
told his name ! Not the least, perhaps, of these associations is to be found 
in ‘ Alone’, where Douglas writes with proper pride : ‘ perhaps I am 
the only person alive who has shaken hands with a man (Lachner) who 
shook hands with Beethoven, and heard his voice”’ and adds—with 
slightly bathetic effect, though the passage is delightfully humorous, 
being a tirade against an unmelodious excess of nightingales : 
Furthermore, I performed, not at my own suggestion, his insipid Valse Caprice to 


the great Antoine Rubinstein, who was kind enough to observe : “ Yes, yes. Quite 
good. But I rather doubt whether you could risk playing that in a concert.” 


Turning to Douglas’s works of fiction, we must first pay brief attention 
to the nameless, inebriate monarch, who plays so large a part in ‘ They 
Went’. (Surely he is first cousin to Peacock’s immortal Seithenyn and 
his recurrent “ cupbearer, fill’’.) In this grim and fantastic tale of the 
conflict between morality and art in Druidical times, the fond old king, 
at whose court over-competent minstrels tend to disappear mysteriously, 
is given to express strong, if limited views on music (p. 50 

‘* As to music—the only music I ever really liked was the trumpet of war."’ 

Generally, on such occasions, he was wont to add in tones of command: “ Bring 

hither a trumpet, straight or curved ” 


This bringing forth of the trumpet had become almost a rite at court; 
it signified that the sovereign had reached a certain stage in the matter 
of tankards. Somebody would forthwith descend into the trumpetry 
down below, a store room which contained trumpets and clarions of 
many shapes, hoarse or shrill, of bronze and lead and silver; and fetch 
up one of them. ‘* This ’’, the king would say, raising the instrument to 
his mouth, *‘ is music to make the world tremble. Let us blow a blast 
and see whether it sounds the same as of old, when I used to summon my 
enemies to the combat.’’ ‘Then he blew fiercely, and posed the traditional 


»”? No enemy was ever to be seen. 


question: ‘* Where is the enemy | 
** Skulking, as usual... .’°’ This blowing on the trumpet reaches a 
climax just before the end of the novel (p. 231), when the instrument 
produces only “ an inauspicious, melancholy, wheezing note’, and in 
fact heralds the catastrophe of the floods that pour in upon the city from 
the sea. 

In * South Wind ° most of the characters are conspicuously unmusical, 
but perhaps all the more interesting through this very deficiency. To 
Mr. Heard, Bishop of Bampopo, paying an uneasy visit to Nepenthe, 


Vol. XXVII oO 
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‘* music was Greek ’’: Mr. Keith, the central figure of the novel and the 
island, has a more definite reaction, but frankly confesses (p. 74): “* It 
annoys me not to comprehend the charm of music. I would give almost 
anything to the person who can satisfy me that what I hear is not a 
succession of unnecessary noises ’’, and, again, finds oc¢ asion (p. 423) to 
temper his immense admiration of Pepys by remarking : ‘‘ There’s only 
one thing that troubles me about him—his love of music. It was so 
obviously sincere. He not only liked it; he actually understood it. 
Music, to me, is a succession of sounds, more or less painful.”’ In 
expressing these sentiments Mr. Keith was probably unaware that he 
was echoing some words of Catherine the Great, who wrote to Baron 
Grimm : ‘I almost die with eagerness to hear and love music, but in 
vain. It is a noise and nothing more. I am thinking of sending to your 
new Society of Medicine a prize for anyone who can invent a certain 
cure for insensibility to the sounds of harmony.’”* 

For Mr. Keith it would surely have been fitting had his creator added to 
the many miracle-working wells and fountains of Nepenthe one whose 
waters might have cured this distressing deficiency. The only really 
musical people on this delectable island are the somewhat unsavoury 
Mr. Muhlen (a re-creation of a certain Capri visitor, Baron Franz von 
Veltheim) and the amiable Duchess (based on an American lady named 
Mrs. Snow),* but their musical tastes do not seem quite to fit in with the 


general atmosphere. Was there something in the sirocco, that loosene: 
of tongues and blender of mordant wit with philosophic dreamings, that 
was inimical to the finer tones of harmony? At all events, the most 


convincing episode occurs when music is made by a troup of gypsies, 
imported by Mr. Keith from the mainland for the entertainment of his 
friends. Its frankly physical appeal means something, even to him. But 
for the details of this affair we may refer in considering ‘ Old Calabria ’, 
for surely here fact and fiction are inter-related 


Chapter 20 of this great book, entitled “‘ A Mountain Festival ”’, gives 
a description of what is really “‘ a vast picnic in honour of the Virgin ”’, 
| 
the Madonna di Pollino 
Iwo thousand persor re encamped about the chapel, amid a formidable army 
of donkeys and mules whose braying mingles with the pastoral music of reeds and 
bagpipes—-bagpipes of two kinds, the common Calabrian variety and that of 
Basilicata, much larger and th a base key which will soon cease to exist. . . On 
all sides picturesque grou; { dancers indulge in the old peasant’s measure, the 
pecorara, to the droning of bagpipes 1 demure kind of tarantella 
Douglas relates how, as the din of music and dancing wore on into the 
night by the glare of fireworks, he fell asleep, to dream of a noisy and 


picturesque festival of Northern Africa 


Methought I heard the gutteral yells of the fruit-vendors, musketry firing, 
braying of asses, the demoniacal groans of the camels—Was it really a camel ? 
No. It was something infinitely worse, and within a few feet of my ears I sprang 
out of bed There, at the very window, stood a youth extracting unearthly noises 
out of the Basilicata bagpipe To be sure! I remembered expressing an interest 
in this rare instrument t ¢ of my hosts who, with subtle de licacy, must have 
ordered the boy to give 1 special taste of his quality 

Now, compare with this the gypsy music provided by Mr. Keith to 
entertain his gitests 
+} | : , id } } 
Occasionally the older peoy ud pick up their instruments—bagpipes of sheep- 
skin, small drums and gourd-like mandolines—and draw from them strange dronings, 
gurglings, thrummings, twangings ; soon a group of youngsters would rise gravely 
from the ground, and without any preconcerted signal, begin to move in a dance 
a formal and intricate me t uch as had never yet been witnessed on Nepenthe. 
: Correspondance artis ‘ ( mit avec Catherine Il November 19th 1775, u Archives de 
; art tranga ] . ra 
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Mr. Keith asks one of his guests: “‘ Is this music? If so, I begin to 
understand its laws.’’ One cannot help wondering what Mr. Keith 
would have made of the garish procession that concluded the festival 
of the Madonna di Pollino : 


like a many-coloured serpent it would out of the chapel, writhed through 
the intricacies of the pathway, then unrolled itself freely, in splendid convolutions, 
about the sunlit meadow, saluted by the crash of mortars, bursts of military music 
from the band, chanting priests and women, and all the bagpipers congregated in a 
mass, each playing his own favourite tune. 


Description of this kind, based upon exact observations translated into 
vivid, nervously rhythmical prose, is one of the things that gives Douglas’s 
books their enduring quality. One of his musical quests in Calabria 
was the double tibia : 


The old Albanian guitar of nine strings has already died out, and the double tibia 

biforem dat tibia cantum—will presently follow suit. This instrument, familiar from 
classical sculpture and lore, and still used in Sicily and Sardinia, was once a favourite 
with the Sila shepherds, who called it “* fischietto a pariglia”’. But some years ago 
I vainly sought it in the central Sila; the answer to my inquiries was everywhere 
the same: they knew it quite well ; so and so used to play it: certain persons in 
certain villages still made it—they described it accurately enough, but could not 
produce a specimen. Single pipe, yes; and bagpipes galore, but the tibiae pares 
were out of fashion whenever I asked for them. Here, in the Greek Sila, I was more 
fortunate. A boy at the village of Macchia possessed a pair which he obligingly 
gave me, after first playing a song—a farewell song—a plaintive ditty that required, 
none the less, an excellent pair of lungs, on account of the two mouthpieces. Melodies 
on this double flageolet are played principally at Christmas time. The two reeds 
are about twenty-five centimetres in length, and made of hollow cane; in my 
specimen, the left hand controls four, the other six holes: the Albanian name of the 
instrument is “ fiscarol "’, 


There are two other passages in *‘ Old Calabria’ which shed an 
interesting light on the use of Italian music in religious ceremonies. In 
the section on ‘ The Angel of Manfredonia’ we read of divine service 
proceeding in a cave 

to the accompaniment of cheerful operatic airs from an asthmatic organ; the water 

drops ceaselessly from the rocky vault on to the devout heads of kneeling worshippers 

that cover the floor, lighted candle in hand, rocking themselves ecstatically and 
droning and chanting. 


And at the same place “ the organ overhead plays wheezy extracts from 
‘La forza del destino’ or the Waltz out of Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele’ ’’. 
Another revealing but far more poignant episode occurs in the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Chaos’’, an impression of Messina after the terrible earthquake 
of 1908, coupled with memories of the serene life of the city before the 
disaster. In the public gardens, at night, 

they were playing, if I remember rightly, the ever-popular Aida ; other items fol- 

lowed later—more ambitious ones; a Hungarian rhapsody, Berlioz, a selection 

from Wagner 


“* Musica filosophica’’, said my neighbour, alluding to the German composer 
** Non va in Swilia—it won't do in this country. Not that we fail to appreciate 


your great thinkers ’’, he added. ‘* We read and admire your Schopenhauer, your 
Spencer. They give passable representations of Wagner in Naples. But ‘4 
“The climate ?”’ “ Precisely. I have travelled, sir; and knowing your Berlin, 


and London and Boston, have been able to observe how ill our Italian architecture 
looks under your grey skies, how ill our music sounds among the complex appliances 


of your artificial life It has made you earnest, this climate of yours, and prone to 
take earnestly your very pastimes Music, for us, has remained what it was in the 
Golden Age—an unburdening of the soul on a summer's night.” 


In the course of his Odyssean travelling, Douglas has been ever careful 
to note, for the pleasure of his readers, impressions of chance per- 
formances or the musical associations evoked by various scenes. At the 
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** music was Greek’: Mr. Keith, the central figure of the novel and the 
island, has a more definite reaction, but frankly confesses (p. 74): “* It 
annoys me not to comprehend the charm of music. I would give almost 
anything to the person who can satisfy me that what I hear is not a 
succession of unnecessary noises ’’, and, again, finds occasion (p. 423) to 
temper his immense admiration of Pepys by remarking: “* There’s only 
one thing that troubles me about him—his love of music. It was so 
obviously sincere. He not only liked it; he actually understood it. 
Music, to me, is a succession of sounds, more or less painful.’’ In 
expressing these sentiments Mr. Keith was probably unaware that he 
was echoing some words of Catherine the Great, who wrote to Baron 
Grimm : ‘I almost die with eagerness to hear and love music, but in 
vain. It is a noise and nothing more. I am thinking of sending to your 
new Society of Medicine a prize for anyone who can invent a certain 


3 


cure for insensibility to the sounds of harmony.’ 
For Mr. Keith it would surely have been fitting had his creator added to 
the many miracle-working wells and fountains of Nepenthe one whose 
waters might have cured this distressing deficiency. The only really 
musical people on this delectable island are the somewhat unsavoury 
Mr. Muhlen (a re-creation of a certain Capri visitor, Baron Franz von 
Veltheim) and the amiable Duchess (based on an American lady named 
Mrs. Snow),* but their musical tastes do not seem quite to fit in with the 
general atmosphere. Was there something in the sirocco, that loosener 
of tongues and blender of mordant wit with philosophic dreamings, that 
was inimical to the finer tones of harmony? At all events, the most 
convincing episode occurs when music is made by a troup of gypsies, 
imported by Mr. Keith from the mainland for the entertainment of his 
friends. Its frankly physical appeal means something, even to him. But 
for the details of this affair we may refer in considering ‘ Old Calabria ’, 
for surely here fact and fiction are inter-related. 
Chapter 20 of this great book, entitled “‘ A Mountain Festival ”’, gives 
a description of what is really “ a vast picnic in honour of the Virgin ”’, 
the Madonna di Pollino : 
Two thousand persons are encamped about the chapel, amid a formidable army 
of donkeys and mules whose braying mingles with the pastoral music of reeds and 
bagpipes—bagpipes of two kinds, the common Calabrian variety and that of 


Basilicata, much larger and with a base key which will soon cease to exist. . . . On 
all sides picturesque groups of dancers indulge in the old peasant’s measure, the 


pecorara, to the droning of bagpipes—a demure kind of tarantella. 
Douglas relates how, as the din of music and dancing wore on into the 
night by the glare of fireworks, he fell asleep, to dream of a noisy and 
yicturesque festival of Northern Africa : 
i 
Methought I heard the gutteral yells of the fruit-vendors, musketry firing, 
braying of asses, the demoniacal groans of the camels—Was it really a camel ? 
No. It was something infinitely worse, and within a few fect of my ears. I! sprang 
out of bed. There, at the very window, stood a youth extracting unearthly noises 
out of the Basilicata bagpip lo be sure! I remembered expressing an interest 
in this rare instrument to one of my hosts who, with subtle delicacy, must have 
ordered the boy to give me a special taste of his quality. 
Now, compare with this the gypsy music provided by Mr. Keith to 
entertain his guests : 
Occasionally the older people would pick up their instruments—bagpipes of sheep- 
skin, smal! drums and gourd-like mandolines—and draw from them strange dronings, 
gurglings, thrummungs, twangings ; soon a group of youngsters would rise gravely 
from the ground, and without any preconcerted signal, begin to move in a dance, 
a formal and intricate measure, such as had never yet been witnessed on Nepenthe. 
2 < orrespondance artistique (rum avec Catherine Il November 19th 1778, in ‘ Archives de 
l'art lrangais , « 7 (Paris 
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Mr. Keith asks one of his guests: ‘“‘ Is this music? If so, I begin to 
understand its laws.’”” One cannot help wondering what Mr. Keith 
would have made of the garish procession that concluded the festival 
of the Madonna di Pollino : 


: like a many-coloured serpent it would out of the chapel, writhed through 
the intricacies of the pathway, then unrolled itself freely, in splendid convolutions, 
about the sunlit meadow, saluted by the crash of mortars, bursts of military music 
from the band, chanting priests and women, and all the bagpipers congregated in a 
mass, each playing his own favourite tune. 


Description of this kind, based upon exact observations translated into 
vivid, nervously rhythmical prose, is one of the things that gives Douglas’s 
books their enduring quality. One of his musical quests in Calabria 
was the double tibia : 


The old Albanian guitar of nine strings has already died out, and the double tibia 
—biforem dat tibia cantum—will presently follow suit. This instrument, familiar from 
classical sculpture and lore, and still used in Sicily and Sardinia, was once a favourite 
with the Sila shepherds, who called it “* fischietto a pariglia”’. But some years ago 
I vainly sought it in the central Sila; the answer to my inquiries was everywhere 
the same: they knew it quite well ; so and so used to play it: certain persons in 
certain villages still made it—they described it accurately enough, but could not 
produce a specimen. Single pipe, yes; and bagpipes galore, but the tibiae pares 
were out of fashion whenever I asked for them. Here, in the Greek Sila, I was more 
fortunate. A boy at the village of Macchia possessed a pair which he obligingly 
gave me, after first playing a song—a farewell song—a plaintive ditty that required, 
none the less, an excellent pair of lungs, on account of the two mouthpieces. Melodies 
on this double flageolet are played principally at Christmas time. The two reeds 
are about twenty-five centimetres in length, and made of hollow cane; in my 
specimen, the left hand controls four, the other six holes: the Albanian name of the 
instrument is “‘ fiscarol ’’. 


There are two other passages in ‘ Old Calabria’ which shed an 
interesting light on the use of Italian music in religious ceremonies. In 
the section on ‘ The Angel of Manfredonia’ we read of divine service 
proceeding in a cave 

to the accompaniment of cheerful operatic airs from an asthmatic organ; the water 

drops ceaselessly from the rocky vault on to the devout heads of kneeling worshippers 

that cover the floor, lighted candle in hand, rocking themselves ecstatically and 
droning and chanting. 


And at the same place “ the organ overhead plays wheezy extracts from 
‘La forza del destino’ or the Waltz out of Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele’ ’’. 
Another revealing but far more poignant episode occurs in the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Chaos’’, an impression of Messina after the terrible earthquake 
of 1908, coupled with memories of the serene life of the city before the 
disaster. In the public gardens, at night, 


they were playing, if I remember rightly, the ever-popular Aida ; other items fol- 
lowed later—more ambitious ones ; a Hungarian rhapsody, Berlioz, a selection 
from Wagner. 
** Musica filosophica ’’, said my neighbour, alluding to the German composer. 
. » ** Non va in Sicilia—it won't do in this country. Not that we fail to appreciate 
your great thinkers’, he added. ‘* We read and admire your Schopenhauer, your 
Spencer. They give passable representations of Wagner in Naples. But - 
“The climate ?”’ “ Precisely. I have travelled, sir; and knowing your Berlin, 
and London and Boston, have been able to observe how ill our Italian architecture 
looks under your grey skies, how ill our music sounds among the complex appliances 
of your artificial life. It has made you earnest, this climate of yours, and prone to 
take earnestly your very pastimes. Music, for us, has remained what it was in the 
Golden Age—an unburdening of the soul on a summer’s night.”’ 


In the course of his Odyssean travelling, Douglas has been ever careful 
to note, for the pleasure of his readers, impressions of chance per- 
formances or the musical associations evoked by various scenes. At the 
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end of Chapter 3 of ‘ Fountains in the Sand’ he gives us a brilliant 
pen-picture of itinerant players near the town of Galsa 


This morning there arrived a blind singer or bard; he was led by two boys who 
accompanied his extemporancous verses—one of them tapping with a pebble on an 
empty sardine tin, while the other be laboured a beer-bottle with a rusty nail : both 
solemn as archangels; there was also a professional accompanist, who screwed his 
mouth awry and blew sideways into a tall flute, his eyes half-closed in ecstatic 
rapture The music was not altogether original; it reminded me, with its 
mechanical punctuations, of a concerto by Paderewski which contains an exquisite 
movement between piano and kettle-drum—since the flute, which ought to have 
supported the voice, was apparently dumb, although the artist puffed out his cheeks 
as if his life depended upon it 


Or it may be a chance association of sound and colour that kindles his 
imagination, as at the end of Chapter 9, where he writes of 


a charming Theocritan bit of country. . . . Only olives grow here ; seventy-five 
thousand of them. Beside their silvery-grey trunks you may see herds of small but 
brightly tinted oxen reposing ; the ground is pied with daisies and buttercups, 


oleanders border the streamlets, and the plaintive notes of the djouak, the pastoral 
reed of the nomads, resound from some hidden copse. 


Here indeed is an idyll of Sicily wafted across the Syrtes ! 


from the oases of Tunisia to the East End of London, but here a link is 
provided by the musical element in Douglas’s profound sympathy with 
so many types of humanity. His observations on the strolling players of 
Gafsa are no less acute than his understanding of the urchins of the 
London streets, whose playtime he has immortalized in *‘ London Street 
Games’. Pages 27—54 of that delightful if somewhat breathless book 
contain many verses of the songs sung by the children in their robust 
play. How greatly would the value of this study have been enhanced, 
both for musicians and sociologists, had it been possible to record musik 


It is a far cry 


as well as words ! 

The passages here quoted are more than sufficient to show how wide 
and distinctive is the range of musical interest in Norman Douglas’s 
books. As a sample of what one might call ** subjective criticism ”’ there 
may serve this passage from ‘ Alone’, inspired by thoughts on a walk 
near Ferento: 


a little tune came into my cars, a wistful intermezzo of Brahms. It seemed 


to spring out of the hot earth. . It turned my thoughts, as I went along, to 
Brahms and led me to understand why no man who cares only for his fellow creatures 
will ever relish that music. It is an alien tongue, full of deeps and rippling shallows 
uncomprehended of those who know nothing of lonely places ; full of thrills and 
silences such as are not encountered among the habitations of men. . Brahms is 
the test. Whoso dreads solitude will likewise dread his elemental humour 


In another passage in this same book (namely, that mentioned above in 
connection with a certain excess of nightingales) Douglas says 


I know a little something about music, having studied the art with considerable 


diligence for a number of years. Impossible to enumerate all the composers and 
executants on various instruments, the conductors and opera singers and ballet girls 
with whom I was on terms of familiarity during that incarnation . all of which 


may appear when I come to indite my musical memoirs, 


Perhaps this article may help to suggest how fascinating a volume those 
memoirs will make when they come to be written 


THE BACH PASSIONS AND GREEK 
TRAGEDY 


By D. C. SomMeRvVEL! 


[ue parallel which I am going to draw between these two great art- 
forms may have been drawn before. I can only say, in illustration of the 
slowness of my own mental processes, that, though I have known both 
Greek tragedy and the Bach Passions for the past forty years, it did not 
occur to my mind until the other day. 

Let us start with Greek tragedy. These famous masterpieces of the 
fifth century B.c., thirty-one of which survive, consist, roughly speaking, 
of an alternation of dramatic ‘* episodes *’ (the Greek word is epeisodion), 
in which the characters of one of the traditional tales perform their parts, 
and entr’actes or ‘‘ choruses’’ in which a company of twelve spectators 
comment on the action by means of dance and song. I place dance 
before song, for the word ‘‘ chorus’, which to us suggests song, in the 
Greek means dance, and very likely to the spectators in a Greek theatre 
the visual effect of the dancing was at least as important as the song, and 
of the two elements in the song the music may have counted for more 
than the words. For us the dance and the music have irrecoverably 
vanished, and we are left with the priceless and imperishable heritage of 
the words, the lyrical odes. 

What is the character of these odes, or arias, and the significance ol 
their relationship to the whole of which they form a part? The tragi 
chorus has often been described as a body of “ ideal spectators ’’ of the 
dramatic action. Let me expand this definition by quoting some 
passages from Dr. Gilbert Murray’s ‘ Euripides and his Age ’: 

rhere is implied in the contemplation of any great deed an ultimate emotion, 
which is not as a rule felt by the actual doers of it, and is not, at its highest power, 
to be expressed by the ordinary language of dialogue. The dramatist may make his 


characters express all that they can properly feel; he may put into articulate dialogue 
all that it will bear. But there still remains some residue which no one on the stage 


can personally feel This residue finds its one instrument in the Chorus 
Imagine the death of some modern hero, of Lincoln or of Nelson, treated in the 
Greek form. . . . The hero would be borne in dying; his friends would weep over 


him; we should hear his last words. But there would always remain some essential 
emotion or reflection—sadness, triumph, pathos, thoughts of the future from which 
this man will be lacking or of the meaning of this death in human history. . . . On 
the Greek stage the Chorus will be there for just this purpose, to express in music 
and movement this ultimate emotion. It will translate the particular act into some- 
thing universal. It will make a change in all that it touches, increasing the elements 
of beauty and significance and leaving out or reducing the element of crude pain. 
This is nothing extraordinary: it is the normal business of poetry, at least of great 
tragic poetry. An actual bereavement is an experience consisting of almost nothing 
but crude pain; when it is translated into religion or poetry, into “‘ Rachel weeping 
for her children ”’ or into “‘ Break, break, break ’’, it has somehow become a thing 
of beauty and even of comfort. ... A Greek tragedy proceeds in two planes or 
two worlds. When the actors are on the stage we are following the deeds and fates 
of so many particular individuals, lovers, plotters, enemies, or whatever they are, at 
a particular point of time and space. When the stage is empty and the choral odes 
begin, we have no longer the particular acts and places and persons but something 
universal and eternal 


The reader who has followed me thus far and is familiar with the 
Bach Passions will have discovered my parallel for himself before I have 
drawn it. The Gospel narrative in Bach’s recitative passages and in the 
dramatic ‘‘ crowd ”’ or “ disciple ’’ choruses—*‘ Let Him be crucified ”’, 
for example, and ‘* Lord, is it I ? ’’—-corresponds to the “ episodes ’’ o1 
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acts of the Greek tragedy ; all the rest of Bach’s work corresponds to 
the part of the Greek tragic chorus, and almost everything that Gilbert 
Murray says about the Greek chorus is applicable to the arias of the 
Passion music. 

However, when we look into this lyrical remainder of Bach’s work— 
if we can apply the term remainder to more than half of the whole 
composition—we find a greater diversity of material than is furnished 
by the Greek tragic choruses, rich in diversity though these may be. 
There are the solo arias, the chorales and, midway between them in 
character, the great devotional and meditative choruses. Let us deal 
with these last first since they present characteristics in common with 
both the arias and the chorales. Bach made sparing use of this medium. 
In the St. John Passion such choruses occur only at the beginning and 
the end of the work, unless one includes ‘‘ Beloved Saviour ”’, which is 
in fact a plain chorale combined with a solo aria. In the St. Matthew 
Passion they occur at the beginning and end of each part and there is 
also the highly dramatic chorus “‘ Let lightnings and thunders ’’ which 
marks the point in the narrative where Christ becomes the prisoner of 
His enemies. We must also include the two movements ‘“‘ Behold how 
throbs ’’ and ‘* I would beside my Lord ”’, in which the chorus combines 
with a tenor soloist. 

When we consider the character of these choruses we find that the 
element of chorale is conspicuous in several of them. A chorale for 
treble voices is imposed over the latter part of the immense lyrical chorus 
with which the St. Matthew Passion opens. ‘‘O Man, bewail’’, at the 
conclusion of the first part of the St. Matthew, is in fact a chorale, 
harmonized vocally and instrumentally with unsurpassed elaboration. 
The final choruses of both Passions, choruses so similar in character that 
their positions could be interchanged, are not strictly chorales but have 
much of the character of such. The chorus part of “‘ Behold, how 
throbs’ is a chorale. We are left, then, with only four meditative 
choruses from both works where the element of chorale is entirely absent. 
For our purpose we may say that some of the meditative choruses belong 
to the chorale group, some to the aria group and some to both. 

When we come to compare the contribution of the chorales with the 
contribution of the arias to the total effect of the Bach Passions we cannot 
but remind ourselves of the dual character of religion. I heard Ernest 
Barker say the other day that man exists in a state of tension between his 
solitary—or perhaps one should say his “ solitudinous ’°—and his gre- 
garious instincts. Certainly religion, the Christian religion and probably 
any other religion worthy of the name, makes an appeal to both these 
instincts. In one aspect religion is an incommunicable exaltation of the 
individual soul; in another it expresses itself through organized endeavour 
and traditional forms of communal worship. It is obvious that the arias 
are an expression of the former aspect, the reaction of the individual soul 
to the various incidents of the passion. The chorales, on the other hand, 
traditional hymn-tunes enriched by the master’s harmonizations, repre- 
sent the response of “ the church ”’. 

The arias themselves present a wide diversity, not merely from the 
purely musical standpoint but from the standpoint of their relationship 
to the Gospel narrative which they interrupt and adorn. Writing of the 
diversities revealed by the Greek choral odes Gilbert Murray points out 
that in some cases the chorus becomes very nearly a part of the dramatic 
action Ww hereas in other cases the subject-matter of a choral ode is so 
remote from anything that has occurred on the stage that some subtlety 
is required to discover any connexion between the two. Many gradations 
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between the two extremes could be illustrated, and it is the same 
with the arias in the Bach Passions. Take a pair of contrasted examples. 
One of the finest arias in each of the Passions is that following the denial 
of Peter, but when we have stated that each of these arias is an out- 
standing example of Bach’s genius we have come to the end of the 
resemblance between them. The aria “Ah! my soul!” in the St. John 
Passion strikes one as a close continuation of the florid and impassioned 
recitative which precedes it. The opening of the melody almost exactly 
recapitualtes a phrase of that recitative, and there are the same 
chromatically descending octaves in the bass. It is a prolongation of 
Peter’s bitter weeping, and but for the fact that Peter’s part is assigned 
to a bass voice and the aria is for a tenor it might appropriately be sung 
by the vocalist who impersonates Peter. What Gilbert Murray calls 
‘* the element of crude pain ”’ is intensified and carried through into the 
aria. In the St. Matthew Passion the approach is entirely different. The 
exquisitely graceful and pathetic melody on the violin removes us an 
infinite distance from the tragedy. A close student of the text might 
remark that the rising interval of a sixth with which the melody opens 
recapitulates the same interval occurring in the phrase of ~he recitative 
for the words “‘And immediately the cock crew ’’, but it may be doubted 
if one listener in a thousand notices this in performance. Bach no doubt 
thought of it, but one may well wonder whether he intended us to do so. 
In this aria, ‘‘ Have mercy, Lord, on me”’, the audience views the 
tragedy of Peter’s denial sub specie aeternitatis. It is not less tragic than 
the aria in the St. John Passion, but the tragedy has become universalized. 

One more point, which I advance with some hesitation, regarding 
the arias of the St. Matthew Passion viewed as a series. Is it an accident 
that some of the most “‘ painful’ arias, “‘Although both heart and eyes 
o’erflow ”’, for example, come near the beginning of the work and that, 
when the tragedy of the narrative has deepened to its final catastrophe, 
the last aria, ‘‘ Make thee clean, my heart, from sin’”’, is neither in its 
words nor its music a tragic work at all? The words are a prayer for 
mystical union with the Redeemer, and the melody is one of a lovely 
serenity. 

And that brings me to my last point. The Gospel narrative of the 
Passion, especially in St. Matthew’s version, is one of stark tragedy 
unredeemed. There are, one might say, four interwoven personal 
tragedies. Three persons were once discussing the question where they 
each found the most painfully moving moment, dramatically rather than 
musically, in the St. Matthew Passion. One found it in the narrative of 
Peter’s remorse; another in the dreadful moment of Judas’s rejection by 
the priests and his suicide; the third (who was the present writer) found 
it in the pathos of the fatuous and disregarded protest of Pilate: ‘‘ Why, 
what evil hath He done ?’’ And what of the central figure? All of us 
who are not biblical students are apt to make in our own minds a 
‘‘ harmony ”’, or confusion, of the four Gospels. We think of the “‘ Seven 
Last Words ’’, and imagine them as elements in a single narrative. We 
think of the final ‘‘ Word ”’ as the serene ‘‘ Father, into Thy hands I 
commend My spirit’’. We forget that the only ‘“‘ Last Word *’ vouch- 
safed by St. Matthew is the heartrending cry of despair, ‘‘ My God! My 
God! Why hast Thou forsaken Me?” The Passion story is Good 
Friday without Easter Day, and in St. Matthew Good Friday is Black 
Friday indeed. ‘That is where “ the Chorus’’, to adopt the nomencla- 
ture of Greek tragedy, redresses the balance, and the redressing of the 
balance is more complete than in Greek tragedy it ever could be. For 
the Greek tragedies are works of art set within the framework of an 
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obsolescent religion. Aeschylus may have been trying to bring that 
religion into line with the best thought of his age, but Sophocles seems to 
treat it as a mere convention and Euripides to regard its cruder features 
with positive hostility. But the Christian religion was alive when Bach 
wrote and is alive to-day, and Bach’s devout Christianity is as unques- 
tionable as his musical genius. It is the arias and the chorales of the 
Bach Passions that transform the historical record of the Hero’s death at 
the hands of weak and wicked men into the eternal record of the Cross, 
the Redemption of Mankind. 


MARIA THERESIA PARADIS AND 
MOZART' 


By HERMANN ULLRICH 


Ir would be strange if Mozart, once settled permanently among the 
intense and abundant musical life of Joseph II’s Vienna had not re- 
peatedly met, at the houses of the music-loving nobility and in the 
public concert-rooms, a well-known and much discussed artist: the 
blind pianist and singer, Maria Theresia Paradis. 

This is not the place to expatiate at length on the heart-searching 
biography of a young girl who aroused general interest and compassion 
by the early loss of her sight, by her exceptional talent and later by the 
unsuccessful attempt to cure her made by the ingenious but at that time 
wholly misunderstood psycho-therapist Anton Mesmer.*? When Mozart 
settled in Vienna in 1781 this unhappy episode dated but a few years 
back (to 1777-78), and a report on it must have come to the composer’s 
ears, since he had been on friendly terms with the Mesmer family for a 
number of years and had more than once stayed at their magnificent 
house in the Landstrasse suburb where the much-discussed ‘‘ magnetic ”’ 
cures were effected. ‘The enormous sensation caused in Vienna by the 
half-successful and later wholly disastrous treatment of Maria Theresia 
continues to vibrate in the * Denkwiirdigkeiten ’ written by the friend of 
her youth, ** Vienna’s Mme. Récamier ’’—Karoline Pichler. 

At the time Mozart settled in Vienna Maria Theresia must have 
already been a fairly familiar figure in the city’s musical life. For she 
had appeared as an “ infant prodigy ’’ as early as 1770, when she sang 
the soprano part in Pergolesi’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ before her godmother, 
the Empress Maria Theresia, at the Augustinian church, accompanying 
herself on the organ.‘ Her pianoforte master, Leopold Kozeluch, who 
was persona grata at court and well liked in Vienna, had doubtless 
smoothed her path for her, and her family’s connection with the court 


1. The present essay forms par 2 larger work by Dr. Ullrich, dealing with the life and work of Maria 
Theresia Paradis, which he does not expe: © able to compiecte be re his impending return to Vienna 
which he hopes will enable him t the MSS. of her compositions, preserved in the archives of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde But he considers that this chapter on her connection with Mozart, and 
particularly on the problem of the pia wie Concerto K.456, constitutes a complete piece of work in itself, 
the publication of which in English need 1 be delayed pending the study of further sources Ep 

®. I cannot forbear to thank Profes ©. E. Deutsch, Mr. Paul Hirsch and Mr. C. B. Oldman most 
cordially for the assistance they ki tiered me by directing my attention to literary references and source- 
material 

3. Karoline Pichler, ‘ Denkwiirdigkeiten vol. i, pp. 45-7 (Vienna, 1843 

‘ 7 . _ is } ‘ } 

Fétis, ‘ Biographie universelle ’, \ »/6, p. 450 ; Constantin Wurzbach, * Biographisches Lexikon des 
Kaisertumes Oesterreich ', vol. xxi., p. 256ff (1870) ; Ernst Gerber, * Historisch-biographisches Lexikon der 
Tonkiinstler Leipzig, 1792 Ocsterreichische Nationalenzyklopaedie’ (hereafter abbreviated O.N.E 
vol. iv, p. 158 (Vienna, 1838); Johann C. W. Kiithnau, * Die blinden Tonktinstier ’, p. 189ff (Berlin, 1811) 
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could not fail to be a further advantage.’ Although a perusal of the 
‘ Wiener Zeitung ’ of the 1780s (not accessible in London at the time of 
writing) might yield more precise data on the extent and nature of her 
concert activities, it may be assumed that they existed. Colour is lent to 
this not only by the fact that she learnt a considerable concert repertory 
under Kozeluch’s guidance,* but above all by the assertion found in 
various sources that after her return from her great tour in western 
Europe, she no longer appeared in public, or only occasionally.’ Indeed, 
it is hardly imaginable that the concert tours undertaken by her in 1783 
and 1784 could have been preceded by no public concert of any note in 
Vienna. Where else could she have gained the experience necessary for 
her appearance in the great west-European capitals? Moreover, it is 
unlikely that Le Gros, who was an excellent musician, as we know from 
Mozart’s biography, should have engaged an unknown beginner for the 
Concert spirituel, which he had directed since 1777 and which was 
patronized by the cream of Paris and Versailles society. 

The probability is, therefore, that Mozart frequently heard Maria 
Theresia play in the concert-rooms where he himself appeared, such as 
the Augarten, the ‘‘ Mehlgrube’’ and the Burg Theatre; and he must 
also have come across her in the not too extended circles of the music- 
loving nobility and citizenry, where he was himself a favourite guest and 
teacher in the earlier eighties. Presumably she too taught among the 
same set of people. Although the sources do not mention any extensive 
teaching activity of the blind artist’s part until after her return from 
London (1786),° it may be assumed that she taught already before her 
grand tour (1784), more particularly because she accepted pupils even 
during her sojourn in Paris.® 

What appears the more remarkable in view of all this is the complete 
silence about this colleague of his preserved by Mozart in his letters, in 
which he so often mentions the luminaries of the contemporary Viennese 
musical world and to whose artistic efforts he frequently reacts critically.’ 
It is true, on the other hand, that the names of even more famous fellow- 
artists, such as Gluck or Haydn, make but rare appearances in his 


Her father was ‘‘ imperial councillor’? (Riemann, ii, 1340) or imperial and royal government 
councillor ’’ (Irene Pollak-Schiaffenberg, ** Die Wiener Liedmusik von 1778-1789 "’ in * Studien zur Musik 
wissenschaft’ [* Beihefte der DenkmaAler der Tonkunst in Oéesterreich’, part v, p. 107, 1918 According 
to Wurzbach, op. cit., Joseph Anton von Paradis (born July 24th 1733) was imperial and royal court secretary 
to the Court Chamber of Commerce, later to the Austrian Court Chancellery and lastly councillor of the 
Lower Austrian Government Board (cf. Gerber, op. cit., and Kiihnau, who follows him here also The 


family’s close connection with the court is moreover proved by the empress’s willingness to stand godmother 
to Maria Theresia and by her later grant of an annuity of 200 florins for educational purposes (Fétis, lec. cit.; 
Grove, Dictionary, iv, 44 [C. F. Pohl); Wurzbach, op. at.; Gerber, op. at.; Stefan Zweig, * Heilung durch 
den Geist’, pp. 67 and 74; ‘ Franz Anton Mesmer ’ gives the figures as 200 ducats, also as 800 florins, Fétis 
as 250 florins. The other authors have it unanimously and therefore trustworthily as 200 


6. Gerber, loc. cit., says: “* Under this master [Kozeluch] she contrived to play compositions of his and by 
other masters to the extent of upwards of sixty pianoforte concertos, which she performed, with the greatest 
accuracy and the most subtle expression, in a manner wholly worthy of her teacher’’. Similarly in O.N.E 
loc. cit., and Kiihnau, op. cit. ** 60 Klaviertonspiele’’—a sign of the coming Germanophile tendencies 
We shall see that in Paris she played concertos by Haydn and Kozeluch, possibly also by Mozart 

According to O.N.E. and Kiihnau, the latter giving as his source the ‘ Berliner Zeitung’ (1810 
Maria Theresia did not appear in public at all after her return from London, but performed only in private 


circles and for the rest devoted herself entirely to teaching. But Hanslick (* Geschichte des Konzertwesens 


in Wien’, vol. i, p. 124, 1869) proves that she did occasionally appear after 1756, as for instance at the 
concerts of the Tonktinstlersozietat in 1787 and 1790, where each time she played a concerto by Kozeluch 
As late as 1708 she played “* from particular friendship *’ a concerto of her own at a concert given in Jahn’'s 
hall by the singer Caldarini. Information to the same effect in Friedlander Das deutsche Lied im 18 


Jahrhundert ’, vol. i, p. 312, Grove, iv, 41, and Wurzbach, loc. ci 


8. Riemann, op. cit.; Wurzbach, op. cit.; Gerber, op. cit.; Kithnau, op. cit 

®. The ‘ Journal de Paris’, No. 273, September 20th 1784, p. 1153, announces a benefit concert to be 
given by Paradis on October 2nd following and adds: ** Mile. Paradis exécutera un nouveau concerto de 
M. Kozeluck [sic] UL ne demoiselle de ses éléves exécutera aussi un concerto de clavecin du méme maltre ’’ 
Similarly in No. 276, October 1st 1784, where this pupil is expressly described as an “* amateur ’’ 


19. See for instance Mozart’s letters to his father on G. F. Richter’s pianoforte playing (Schiedermair, 
* Mozarts Briefe’, vol. ii, No. 269; Anderson, * Letters of Mozart and his Family’, vol. iii, No. 511), on 
Kozeluch (letter of July 13th 1751, opp. at. ii, 186; iii, 416), on Clementi (June 7th 1783, opp. cit. ii, 254; 
iii, 491), on Righini (August 20th 1751, opp. eit. ii, 191; iii, 422), om Pleyel (April 24th 1784, opp. cit. ii, 268; 
iii, 510) and on the oboist Fischer (April 4th 1757, opp. cit. iv, 282; iii, 546 
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correspondence, and we have to bear in mind the fact that many of 
Mozart’s letters of precisely this period are lost.™? 

Leopold Mozart mentions Maria [Theresia but once in his letters, 
so far as they are preserved, namely in the familiar passage in the letter 
of February 16th 1785 to his daughter,'* where he speaks of the Concerto 
which Wolfgang ‘* made for the Paradis to Paris’’ (nach Paris), after- 
wards played by the composer himself with great success at a concert 
given by the singer Luisa Laschi on February 13th 1785. The mere 
mention of the name. without comment, indicates that Maria Anna 
Mozart knew all about the person referred to 

Mozartian research assumes, on the authority of Abert,’*? who in 
turn cites the ‘ Wiener Musikzeitung ’ of 1817, p. 289, that Paradis was 
at Salzburg in the summer of 1789, that she was in touch with the Mozart 
family and that Wolfgang made her acquaintance at that time in his 
father’s house during his and Constanze’s conciliatory visit.'* ‘There 
can hardly be any doubt about Maria Theresia’s stay at Salzburg in the 
summer of 1783, even though the local newspapers and the police 
registers remain to be examined for positive proof. Nor can it be doubted 
that she would have called on the distinguished archiepiscopal V1ce 
Kapellmetster and father of a famous son. Yet, que diable allait-elle faire 
dans cette galére? What drew her to Salzburg at a time when pleasure- 
trips were difficult and unusual, while long-distance visits were not 
customary except among close relatives? Nothing but a concert tour, 
in which Salzburg was a halt, can be imagined to have brought Maria 
Iheresia to that town, which was an important postal stage on the way 
to southern Germany and France 

Fétis In tact, in us otherwise pretty reliable arti le, expressly 
mentions Salzburg as the next stage after Linz in the great concert tour 
of 1784, which was later to culminate in Paris and London,’ and 
Gerber says that this tour took Maria Theresia “‘ to the foremost cities 


and courts in Germany Among these was unquestionably the resi- 
dence of the prince-archbishop of Salzburg."* However, the details of 
her meeting with W. A. Mozart during his visit to Salzburg (end of July 
to October goth 1783) are precise that they cannot be reconciled with 
the supposition that she did not stay there until she undertook het 


journey to Paris, which we know she did not begin until 1784.!7 Her 


presence in Paris before April ist 1784, to be referred to presently, sa 


» . biter ‘ ‘Y " » 
further reason for doubtin e supposition If we are to believe Fétis, 
I 

a. § ‘ ' xx art of Mozart's letters, of his father’s and his wife's 
datng ' . “Ss ‘ cra ve beet ’ cat y st ‘ 1 may have been wost shat 1 
luring jo 4 err als ce ; 7, lestr ed ater ae According t Jweig 
op. « t " rs ¢ | “ uf nentary proal the asecrtion 
flered 

a3 Leoy M °B ‘ ed. by O. E. Deutsch and B. Paumgartner, p. 68 (1938 
also Schied ¢ ‘ 

is. J 4 v ALM 41, and footnotes 1 and 

4 | » ’ 

. F. 3 ; \ j He | Mozar also became intimate with Marie Therese Paracis, the 
blind pianist, w “as , rR I Moszart articles were revised and enlarged by Sir Henry 
Hadow and ( Ol a FS Waldhe in his book on Anton Mesmer, p. 04 (Vienna, 1930 
makes Parades undertake “a erea wim the summer of 1783, which took her by way of Salzburg 
whe : j M : 

‘ 
iT | ‘ 

ya ce wa ss a " n 1803, a sovereign principality and a German national branch 
state of Holy Roman Empire Interesting particulars of conditions in Salzburg’s musical life in Mozart's 
time are be found in A. Schnender’s ‘ Geschichte der Musik in Salzburg Salzburg, 1035 

1? p 5 

On the period of the beginning of the Paris journey see Riemann op. cit., 1340; Grove, iv, 44; Kochel 
Finstein, pp. 577-8 Féus, lec. at Pollak-Schlaffenberg, loc. at., p. 107 ; Wurzbach, op. ct vol. xxi, 
pp. 286i; Gerber, lec. ct.; Eitner, ‘ Biographisch-bibliographisches Quellenlexicon *, vol. vii, p. 316; Deutsch- 
Paumgartner, op. at., p. 507; Carlo Schmidl, ‘ Dizionario universale dei musicisti'’, vol. xii p. 230 (Milan, 
1038); ‘ New Encyclopedia’, p. 635 (New York, 1931). Blammil’s evident error in his edition of Karoline 


Pichier’s ‘ Denkwiirdigkeiten ', note 65, p. 448 (Vienna, 1914) remains to be discussed farther on. On the 
other hand the information in J. Brown's ‘ Biographical Dictionary of Musicians’ p. 459 (London, 1886 
that Paradis “ appeared in Paris and in London 1780 °* may be ignored as being clearlv erroncous. 
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Wurzbach, Gerber, the O.N.E. and Bliimml,"* when they say that her 
arrival in Paris was preceded by an intensive concert activity in southern 
Germany and Switzerland, it seems improbable that so extensive a 
programme could have been carried out between January ist 1784 and 
April 4th, which was the day of her first appearance in Paris. For 
communications were slow at that time, and we must bear in mind that 
Maria Theresia travelled with her mother, that two women travelling 
without a courier could not cover long distances rapidly and that at a 
time when there were no concert agencies it was impossible to carry out 
complicated arrangements at short notice.'® 

The explanation of the comtradiction, which is complicated by the 
inexact records of contemporary sources and further by disagreements 
among modern authors, seems to be that Paradis undertook two different 
tours: a first one that took her to Switzerland by way of Salzburg and 
southern Germany in the summer of 1783 and a second that led her from 
Vienna and Salzburg to Paris early in 1784. Bliimml is therefore right 
in mentioning a first and a second concert tour,”® even though he makes 
the mistake of delaying the beginning of each journey by a year (1784 
instead of 1783 for the south German journey and 1785 instead of 1784 
for the visit to Paris). Hanslick also appears to have several journeys in 
view,” for he describes the Paris visit as “‘ the great concert tour.”’ 

It is curious that Leopold Mozart, who went out of his way in 1787 
to give Marianne a detailed description of the passing visit of Nancy 
Storace and her English travelling-companions, nowhere mentions 
Maria Theresia Paradis’s similar (second) sojourn early in 1784.™ 
However, here again we have to reckon with the possibility that a lette: 
was lost. 

A concert tour from Vienna to France and England was no small 
matter in the age of the stage-coach. We may thus suppose that Maria 
Theresia had worked out the plan for this journey, at any rate in its 
outlines, by the time of her visit to Salzburg in the summer of 1783 and 
that she discussed it with her new friends, the Mozarts, who had plenty 
of experience in such matters. It is quite possible that on that occasion 
Mozart may have promised his young fellow-artist a concerto for her 
appearance in Paris, possibly at her own request. His complaisance 
towards other musicians and his unfailing readiness to write concertos 
and other works for their repertory is a well-known trait in his character 
and one which many of his friends did not hesitate to exploit. It is sufh- 
cient to point to the four horn concertos composed for Ignaz Leutgeb 
(K.412, 417, 447 and 495), to that for the clarinet written for the eldet 
Anton Stadler (K.622) and to the oboe concerto for Ferlendis (K.313 
Perhaps Mozart was attracted by the idea that a pupil of Kozeluch’s, 
who was regarded as his successful rival in Vienna, should play a concerto 
of his in Paris, the very place that had shown him so much indifference 
in 1778. 

The identity of the ‘‘ glorious concerto’’ mentioned by Leopold 
Mozart in the letter already cited®™® has never, in my opinion, been 
established beyond controversy. Apart from that passage no indication 
is to be found anywhere, not even in W. A. Mozart’s own letters, nor 


38 Loc. cit 

1%. Ejitner, op. cit., v 116; Wurzbach, lec. at., p. 286; Gerber, op. at.; Kahnau, op. a 

*. Biimml, o. af., note 65, p. 448; Pollak-Schlaffenberg, lec. cit., lets Paradis meet Leopold and W. A 
Mozart “on a journey at Salzburg in 1784, overlooking the fact that Wolfgang never again visited he 
native town after 1783 

#1. Hanslick, op. cit., i, 124 

88. Letter of March Ist 1787 in Deutsch-Paumgartner, p. 460 

33. Letter of February 14—16th 1785, Schiedermair, vol. iv, No. 304; Anderson, iii, No. 523 
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does his father’s contain the usual brief reference to the key or to the 
circumstances of composition. Mozart’s own catalogue of his works, 
which occasionally reveals the artist for whom a certain work was 
written,™4 offers no clue in this instance. 

Mozartian research, in so far as it has concerned itself with the 
question at all, has plumped more or less definitely for the Concerto in 
Bb major, K.456, unfortunately without giving reasons for such a 
supposition.*® I shall therefore try to examine the question anew and to 
suggest a solution. 

We may from the very start exclude from our consideration the 
pianoforte concertos written during the Salzburg period: that is to say, 
all those up to and including that in Eb major, K.271, as also the first 
three composed in Vienna, K.413, 414 and 415. For all these concertos 
were already in existence when Mozart met Maria Theresia in the 
summer of 1789," and he could not have informed his father about any 


of them that he had “ made [them] for the Paradis to Paris”’. Which, 
of course, is not to say that she could not have taken one of these early 
concertos to Paris and possibly played it there. 

If we bear in mind the unequivocal wording of the letter already 
cited several times, we cannot fail to conclude that no other concerto 
can be in question except one of those beginning with K.449, written in 
close succession from February 1784 onward. 

[he faulty expression ‘‘ to Paris’’ (nach Paris), although ungram- 
matical and unusual even in the pre-classical German of the 1780s and 
in view of Mozart’s habit of using dialect words and provincialisms, will 
hardly bear any other interpretation than the assumption that the work 
in question must have been written at a time when Paradis was no longer 
in Vienna. It must therefore have been forwarded to her “ to Paris ”’ 
if indeed she ever received it. Nevertheless, let us examine the possibility 
that what Leopold Mozart intended to say was that Wolfgang had 
composed the work “ for Paris ’’, i.e. for a performance in Paris. 

he time and duration of Maria Theresia’s sojourn in Paris were 
formerly a matter for controversy. Contemporary sources, such as 
Gerber, Kiihnau, Graffer and, following them, O.N.E. and Wurzbach 
postpone her visit to 1785 and assess its duration at 5-6 months.*” Later 
research, on the other hand, unanimously places the Paris visit in the 
year 1784.*8 It is not merely Gerber’s unreliability which points to the 
correctness of this view, but we have a positive argument in its favour in 
the chronology of the visit to London, which directly followed that to 
Paris. C. F. Pohl shows that Paradis went to London in November 








*4. «9. ‘ Scena con Rondo’, K.50 fiir Mile. Storace und mich ’’; supplementary rondo for ‘ Figaro’ 
Al desio’’, K.577., ** fiir Mme. Ferraresi’’; aria for * Cosi fan tutte’, ‘*‘ Rivolgete a lui lo sguardo’’, K.584, 
** fiir Benucci *’; clarinet Concerto, K.622, ** fair Herrn Stadler den Aelteren”’ 

25. The identification is made unreservedly by Thompson, ‘ Encyclopedia’, p. 1360; Pollak-Schlaffen- 
berg, loc. cit., p. 107; Schiedermair, op. cit 17, note 304; Grove, iii, 340 and iv, 44; Eric Blor Mozart’, 
p. 129; conjecturally by Jahn, * Mozart’, ii, 395, followed by Abert, ii, 41; Paumgartner Mozart’, p. 301 
(1927). Kéochel-Einstein quotes Abert without further comment; Deutsch-Paur tner say the Concerto 
was K.456; Schntirer-Waldheim, op. ctt., p. 04, lets Paradis play ** a concerto cor if her at the court 
of Louis XVI in April 1784 ”° 

23. K.413, in F major, was written in the winter of 1782-83, also K.415, in CG major, which Mozart 
played at the subscription concert of March 23rd 1783; K.414, in A ajor, dates { 1 the autumn of 1782 
or early 1783 (see Kochel-Einstein, 3rd edition, pp. 501, 507-9 

27. Gerber, loc. cit.: “‘ In the sumn f 17s » Paris and there not only had the honour of 
playing before the queen, but was als eard sev the Concert cl with the most flattering 
success "’; Kiihnau, doc. cit., mentions a sojourn of five months; Graffer Dosenstiicke ’, i, 231 (Vienna, 1836), 
says that she ** played and sang in Paris before wette in 1785 °'; O.N.E. decides for about six 
months in the summer of 1785 

8. Grove, loc. cit Pollak-Schlaffe cr 10 Eitner, vii 16; Schnitirer-Waldheim, op. ett. 
pp. 94 and 111, where, it is true, she ‘ t get to Paris until April 1784, which according to newspaper 
reports is impossible. James Br g date (1750) in the * Biographical Dictionary of Musicians’, 
p. 459, has already been cited as a f Wurzbach, by the way ntradicts himself, for elsewhere in his 


article he asserts that Paradis was hea nm the organ in Paris in 1784 
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1784*® and that—according to custom and exactly as the Mozart 
children had done in 1764—she played first at court and at the residence 
of the Prince of Wales (Carlton House), afterward appearing, on 
November 16th 1785, for the first time as solo pianist at the Professional 
Concerts, which at that very time made their beginning under that title 
at the Hanover Square Rooms. The contemporary Paris journals wholly 
agree with these conclusions of Pohl’s. Of the only two French journals 
of the period at present accessible at the British Museum, the ‘ Journal 
de Paris’ and the ‘ Mercure de France’, the former contains detailed 
announcements of the concerts at which Paradis appeared as well as 
some isolated notices, the latter critical estimates. Both, moreover. 
precisely indicate the duration and the success of her visit. No. 91 of 
the ‘ Journal de Paris’, of March gist 1784, announces her first 
appearance at the Concert spirituel in the Tuileries as follows: ‘‘ Mlle. 
Paradis, aveugle depuis l’Age de deux ans, exécutera pour la premiére 
fois un concerto de clavecin’’. The two journals vied with each other in 
publishing enthusiastic discussions of her performance, which was un- 
questionably an exceptional success:* 
Deux nouveaux virtuoses ont produit la sensation la plus vive, Mile. Paradis et 
Mr. Gervais. La premiére, aveugle depuis l’age de deux ans, a touché un concerto 
de clavecin; il faut l’avoir entendue pour se faire une idée du tact, de la précision, 
de la volubilité et de la netteté de son jeu. Jusqu’a present on a cru que le clavecin 
étoit un instrument qui ne pouvoit faire aucun effet dans une salle aussi vaste que 
celle du Concert. Mlle. P. est la premiére, qui en edt tiré un part tel, qu’on n’a 
perdu aucune note de son concerto, et qu’on a été surpris des nuances de forte et 
piano, que cet instrument sembloit ne pouvoir comporter. Elle a été applaudi avec 
transport et les applaudissements on redoublé lorsqu’aprés son concerto elle a paru 
dans une loge; cette jeune personne, aussi intéressante par elle-méme que par son 
talent, arrive de Vienne en Autriche: elle est l’éléve de Mr. Kozeluch.*! 


No. 100 of the same journal, April gth 1784, says in connection with 
the appearance of another pianist, Mlle. de Vasseur: ‘‘ On a souffert 
impatiemment le concerto de fortepiano qu’elle a touché, parce qu’il 
faut un talent transcendant pour se faire entendre aprés Mlle. Paradis ”’. 
The ‘ Mercure de France’ says in No. 15 of April roth 

Un talent plus étonnant encore peut-étre, par la privation d’un des organes 
qui sembloit indispensable, c’est celui de Mile. Paradis, aveugle depuis l’Age de deux 
ans, et qui touche le clavecin avec un netteté, une précision, dont on n’avoit pas 

Vidée. Son succés a été prodigieux et devoit |’étre; nous croyons impossible de 

porter cet instrument a un plus haut degré de perfection. 

And in a later issue : 
Mlle. Paradis est la seule artiste, donc notre nation ne puisse se glorifier. Cette 

habile claveciniste est véritablement bien étonnante. Aveugle depuis |’Age de deux ans, 
il est inconcevable a quel point de perfection elle a porté la connoissance de son 
instrument. II n’est pas douteux que la privation d’un sens n’influe sur la déli- 
catesse des autres; mais quand on songe 4 la necessité ou elle est de charger sa 
mémoire d’une infinité de petits details que la seule inspection de l’ccuil rend si facile, 
on ne sait ce qu’on doit admirer le plus, de la perfection de son jeu, ou des efforts de 
la patience, qu’il lui a fallu pour l’acquérir. On ne connoit point sur le clavecin 
d’exécution plus nette, plus précise et plus finie. . . .™ 


All told Maria Theresia appeared fourteen times: eleven at the Concert 
spirituel and three at benefit concerts of her own.” The programmes 


29. ©, F. Pohl in Grove, iv, 44, and, supplementing this, in ‘ Haydn in London’, pp. 17 and 78 (Vienna, 
1867). The ‘ St. James’s Chronicle’, to whose issue of February 10th 1785 Pohl refers, could unfortunately 
not be made accessible to me, for it is not in the British Museum's newspaper catalogue. It was evidently 
one of those “ parish weeklies '’ in which England abounds 

39. That success found its echo also in German periodicals, such as the Weimar ‘ Teutsche Merkur’ of 
1784-85 (see Schniirer-Waldheim, p. 94) and Goeking’s ‘ Journal von und fur Deutschland’, part 8, 1786 

31. * Journal de Paris’, No. 95, April 4th 1784. 

33. * Mercure de France’, No. 17, April 24th 1784 

33. The dates of the Concert spirituel performances were April Ist, 4th, 7th, @th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 16th 
18th, May 30th and June 10th. Those of the benefit concerts April 28th, July 7th and October 2nd 
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and criticisms leave no doubt that she appeared as pianist, except at the 
Concert spirituel of April 13th 1784, when she sang in a “‘ Scéne italienne 
de M. Kozeluck avec accompagnement de clavecin obligé’’. This was 
clearly some kind of cantata or an operatic aria arrangement for concert 
use, and it will be remembered that she was a well-schooled singer* and 
had already at the age of eleven sung a soprano solo at the Augustinian 
church in Pergolesi’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ and accompanied herself on the 
organ.** During her stay in Paris the commission of inquiry into the 
accusations levelled at Mesmer by his professional colleagues, instituted 
by Louis XVI, was sitting. Mesmer’s opponents availed themselves of 
Maria Theresia’s presence to cite her case against the psycho-therapist in 
order to prove him a quack. It passed understanding, sneered a 
certain Dr. Doppet, who had been a pupil of Mesmer’s, how the latter 
could pretend to have restored her sight, since in spite of that this great 
singer represented herself as blind.** It may therefore be supposed that 
she sang in that ‘‘ scéne italienne’’ and accompanied herself on the 
pianoforte. 

Her last appearance in Paris took place on October 2nd 1784 at a 
benefit concert in the Salle du Musée, Rue Dauphine, at which she and 
one of her pupils played concertos by Kozeluch. After that date her 
name is no longer mentioned in the periodicals, a sure sign that she 
must have departed for London without delay. If we consider that in 
Paris too she probably followed the custom of the period by first pre- 
senting herself at court, in order to secure for herself the patronage of the 
king and queen as well as the nobility,®’ it may be conjectured that she 
arrived in Paris at the beginning of March 1784 and remained there 
until the end of October. Her visit would thus have lasted eight months, 
not ** five to six ’’.*8 

As we have seen above, only a pianoforte concerto written after 
Mozart’s meeting with Paradis at Salzburg in the summer of 1783 can 
be our concern. We know from Mozart’s own manuscript catalogue of 
his works® that the Concerto K.456 dated from September goth 1784, 
which means that it was either begun or finished on that day.*® Bearing 
in mind the time taken by the copying of the score, the postal transit, the 
writing out of the parts in Paris, the necessary study and the rehearsals, 
we are bound to conclude that this Concerto could not have reached 
performance before the end of October at the earliest. At that time, 
however, Maria Theresia was either in London already or on the point 
of leaving for England. It is not to be supposed that Mozart, reliable 
and punctual as he was, would have left a promise unfulfilled for several 
months and implemented it only at a time at which he knew it would be 
too late for the composition to serve its purpose. Not that he could have 
been aware of every detail of an itinerary necessarily liable to undergo 
all sorts of changes; but it can hardly be doubted that Paradis, during 
her visit to Salzburg or at any rate before her departure from Vienna, 
gave him at least approximate details of the time and duration of her 
Paris sojourn, if he was expected to write a concerto for that city. All 
this considered, it seems difficult to suppose that K.456 can really be the 


4. Riemann, ii, 1340 Her teacher had been Righini Wurzbach, xxi, 286ff, praises her singing as 
infinitely touching. In Brussels she sang the cantata by Pfeffel set to music by Kozeluch (O.E.N., iv, 158 

35. See note 4 

36. Schniirer-Waldheim, op 

37. Riemann, loc. cit.; Grove 44; Wurzbach, op. cit.; Gerber, op. cit.; Schniirer-Waldheim, loc. cit.: 
Kiihnau, op. ci , 

38 , 

Grove, loc. at. (6 months), Wurzbact months), Gerber and Kithnau (do.) 
39 


y O. E. Deutsch (Vienna, 1935). 
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concerto he “‘ made for the Paradis to Paris’’. What is more, these 
reflections even more certainly rule out later concertos, such as K. 459, 
in F major, of December 11th 1784, K.466, in D minor, of February roth 
1795 or K.467, in C major, of March oth 1785. 

In point of time, on the other hand, four other concertos would fit 
the case: K.449, in Eb major, of February 9th 1784, K.450, in Bh major, 
of March 15th 1784, K.451, in D major, of March 22nd 1784 and K.453, 
in G major, of April r2th 1784. We know, however, from a letter to 
Leopold dated May 15th 1784*! that Mozart wrote the concertos in Eb 
and G for his pupil Barbara Ployer. These two must therefore be 
eliminated from our investigation, which becomes narrowed down to 
K.450 and K.451, the dates of which show that they could doubtless 
easily have been copied for Paradis and sent to Paris in good time. But 
we also know from the same letter that the scores had not yet been copied 
by May 15th. Mozart sent them to his father that same day, together 
with the “ Linz’ Symphony, K.425, and the concertos in Eb and G for 
the purpose of making copies, which were destined either for Leopold or 
for friends and pupils at Salzburg, certainly not for Maria Theresia in 
Paris. Not only would Mozart have been sure to mention such a dedica- 
tion in his letter; he would have had a copy for Paris made in Vienna, 
not at Salzburg. Moreover, he omits to request the speedy return of the 
scores as soon as the copy was done, which he would have been sure to 
do had he intended to have one of these two concertos copied in Vienna 
on their return from Salzburg. All these circumstances seem to invali- 
date the supposition that either K.450 or K.451 is the “ glorious 
concerto *’.4 

Not in this way, then, may we hope to come any nearer an answer to 
the riddle. As for a critical investigation of stylistic features, it appears 
to give no special preference to either of the two concertos in question. 
Mozart himself, in his letter of May 26th 1784,®* calls them both con- 
certos that are “‘ bound to make the performer perspire ’’, though he 
says that the Bb major is more difficult than the D major. F. Blume, in 
his study of Mozart’s pianoforte concertos,** considers the works 
K.449-451 as being in a transitional form, “‘ in which the contest between 
symphonic form and the soloist’s share became the touchstone of com- 
position ’’, while in the third group, in which he ranges the concertos up 
to K.467 and K.491, “‘ the solution found through the soloist’s participa- 
tion in the structure is now placed in the service of psychological 
development’. This carefully thought-out classification brings us no 
nearer to the solution of our problem. Paradis undoubtedly possessed 
an advanced and carefully schooled technique, for her master had been 
Kozeluch, of whom Hanslick says that no other, save Moz: art, had had a 
greater influence on the deve lopme nt of pianoforte playing.* 

The peculiar nature of Maria Theresia’s technique of san ition 
made it possible for her to overcome even very considerable mechanical 


difficulties. All the concertos in question must have been equally 

41. Schiedermair, ii, No. 271; Anderson, iii, No. 51 

42. We do not know when Leopold returned to Wolfgang the scores he had rece ved in May 1784 They 
may possibly have been among those which Mozart received back alter his father’s death through his brother- 
in-law Sonnenburg or the executor, Councillor Ernst von Gilowsky (Deutsch-Paumgartner, op. cit., p. 569 
note 

43. Schiedermair, of. cit., i No. 272; Anderson, iii, No, 514 

44. * Mozartjahrbuch ’, 1924, p. 106ff 

45. Thompson, op. cit., pp. 1360-61; Fétis, op. cit., 5/6, p. 450 Elle ait avec une rare perfection ”’ 
Wurzbach, op. ct Great technical proficiency in pianoforte playing ”’ Max Friedlander, op. cit., p. 312 
** Under Kozeluch’s gut dance she developed into an excellent pianoforte player "’; Graffer, op. cit., i, 231; 
Hanslick, op. cit., i, 424, calls her and Auernhammer “* the two famous pianists 
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accessible to her, both technically and musically. Her musical memory 
was evidently developed in the supernormal way usual with the blind. 
Gerber reports that she was able to retain even complex pieces like the 
fugues in Handel’s ‘ Lessons ’ and the rondos in C. P. E. Bach’s ‘ Sonaten 
fiir Kenner und Liebhaber ’ after having had them played to her. Her 
compositions she used to dictate. Kihnau, clearly following the ‘ Leip- 
ziger Musik Zeitung ’ of 1810-11 and a report in the ‘ Berliner Zeitung ’ 
of July 18th 1810, describes a system of musical notation invented for her 
bv her friend Ridinger, which enabled her to distinguish between notes 
of different pitch and duration by means of pegs of various shapes stuck 
into boards. Kiihnau declares that this system was so simple that any 
copyist could grasp it in a short time. In this way Maria Theresia set 
down her compositions, while het pupils did the same for her with music 
by other composers which she wished to learn. She thus possessed an 
admirably functioning substitute for her missing sight, not only in her 
exceptionally developed hearing, but also in her sense of touch. It is 
obviously a case of what medicine calls *‘ vicarious function of the senses ’’. 
A further proof of the truth of all this is the fact, commented ca by Zweig 
and Schniirer-Waldheim, that her technique perceptibly deteriorated 
during the time of her temporary cure at Mesmer’s hands, which made 
it necessary for her newly to learn the technique of pianists with normal 
evesight that was unfamiliar to her. Once she had become blind again 
her former assurance was restored. From a technical point of view, 
therefore, even very difficult passages could not have been beyond her 
reach. Che Editor, to whom I am indebted for this suggestion, refers 
especially to the cross-hands passages in the finale of the Bb major 
Concerto, K.450. 

One thing, at any rate, emerges clearly from the concert programmes 
published by the ‘ Journal de Paris’; the Mozart concerto written for 
Maria Theresia Paradis was never played by her in Paris. She had only 
works by Kozeluch, Gervais and Haydn in her programme, so far as 
their publication shows. If the * concerto de clavecin”’ she played at 
her first public performance there on April ist 1784 and repeated on the 
4th was one of Mozart’s, it is clear for chronological reasons that only 
one of the Salzburg works or one of K.413-15 could have been in 
question.*” Whether she played the Concerto K.456 in London I am 
unable at the moment to establish, nor is it probable that this will ever 
be done, considering the general vagueness of the programmes of that 
time.* 

If we exclude the possibility that Mozart told his father an untruth 
in the matter of the concerto written for Paradis and similarly reject the 
supposition (for which indeed there are no grounds whatever) that 
Paradis herself for some reason or other released Mozart from a promise 





‘ The newspapers at that time usua contented themselves w indicating the composer and the 
category of a musical work performe Detailed indications a riucal appraisals were rare The * Mercure 
de France * of April 24th 1784, p. 17¢ Se oncertos, qui sont de M. Hozeluck rT son malire, ont 
paru tres bien faits et d un gout aus grea equ k al Kozeluch concertos are described in the 
Paris papers merely as in concert i iveau concer . Ne all the new concertos played 
by Paradis, presumab! were actua erformances She would repeat a programme, vet even so 
announce a new concerto’ I r € tice im the Mercure de France { the Concert 
spirituel of June 10th 1784, at wi I ad again played ** un nouveau concerto de la composition de 
M. Kozeluck and where a Symy y Uandeille anc a * Sinfome concertante ’ by Davaus had their first 
performances Paradis is not mentione und the critic says: “‘ les autres morceaux que nous ne détaillons 
pas, parce qu’ils n’offrent aucune 1 C cependant été applaudis avec plus de vivacite qu’a 
P ordinaire *" 

. The London dail aper f ‘ ! The Morning Post’, The Morning Herald’ and ‘ The 
Morning Chronicle’, as we as the The Times’ published before 1811 until January Ist 1788 
under the name of * The Da Advert Re ‘ were not yet to be found in their usual place in the 
British Museum at the time this ar V ‘ pleted, but remained with the so-called Burney Collection, 
of which they form part, at their ace evacuator Information received from Mr. C. B. Shearcroft. 
Superintendent, British Museum New er Library, March 9th 1946, and Mr. M. A. Ellis Department of 
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he had already fulfilled, there seems to be but one way out: it is not un- 
thinkable that she had originally intended to make a longer stay in Paris, 
possibly until the year 1785, but later decided to shorten it for some 
unknown reason, perhaps the discovery that her popularity had begun 
to wane through all too frequent appearances. Mozart, unaware of this, 
might thus have intended the Concerto K.456 for a Concert spirituel of 
the end of the season, the last three of which took place by tradition on 
December 8th, 24th and 25th. In that case the unforeseen curtailment 
of the sojourn in Paris might have caused Mozart to refrain from 
sending the work to Paris, or it might have been forwarded to Maria 
Theresia from Paris to London. If that had been so, then Mozart was 
certainly entitled to designate K.456 as ‘‘ made for the Paradis to Paris 
But we have to take a great deal for granted to believe in the traditional 
assertion that this was the work written for her. The question is very 
doubtful. Will it ever be conclusively answered ? 


THE CLAVECIN WORKS OF FRANCOIS 
COUPERIN 
By Wicrrip MELLERS 


In Tudor England the relation between the secular and ecclesiastical 
keyboard schools was always intimate. Bull and Gibbons are equally 
remarkable as composers of organ fantasies with their roots in the poly- 
phonic vocal tradition and as composers of virginal pieces which, 
however complex they may become, at least start from secular song and 
dance. This intimate inter-relation was indeed one of the secrets of the 
extraordinary richness of English music at the turn of the century; but 
by so supremely making the best of both worlds, the new and the old, it 
to some degree sacrificed the potentiality to develop the new in the 
direction the future demanded. English keyboard music of the period is 
of a variety and subtlety which is not exceeded by any period of European 
history—certainly not by the contemporary French keyboard school. 
But if it was consummately mature and beautiful, it was also as much an 
end as a beginning. Byrd, Gibbons, Farnaby and Bull were not followed 


by a “‘ classical *’ keyboard composer as Chambonniéres was followed by 


Couperin. 

In France the earlier clavecinists were not, of course, uninfluenced by 
the polyphonic organ composers of the church: Chambonniéres’s 
beautiful pavane ‘ L’Entretien des Dieux’ shows in its false relations 
and fluid rhythm a clear kinship with the ‘“ vocal’? methods of 
Titelouze, and a still more obvious relation to such an amalgamation of 
tendencies as we can observe in Couperin’s early organ masses. But in 
general the secular keyboard pieces stem from a different tradition—the 
lutenist composers who in France had evolved a much more autonomous 
‘school ’”’ of composition than their English counterparts; and behind 
them from secular attitudes which had flourished in the French tradition 
for more than two centuries. 

For while the more important works of the greatest of French com- 
posers, Josquin and Lassus (if one may claim them as such) show a 
rhythmic polyphony no less subtle and complex than that of Byrd or 
Palestrina, it is undoubtedly true that an elegant, dance-assimilated, 
relatively homophonic tradition had, all through the sixteenth century, 
played a central part in French musical culture. The symmetry and 
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precision of this secular line from Adam de la Halle, to Janequin, to 
Guillaume de Costeley connects up with aspects of French folksong and 
dance; aspects of which it affords a kind of super-« ivilized reincarnation. 
The combination of melodic and rhythmic simplicity with the most 
exquisite economy of craftsm inship gives the music a virginal quality at 
once naive and sophisticated, which 1s not paralleled by the English 
madrigalists, who are either more complex and profound or else less 
sophisticated, more directly in touch with a folk culture. The result is 
certainly typically French, a ‘* flavour ** whi h is as it were re-created in 
a different idiom in some of the keyboard music of Couperin himself. 
And even some sixteenth-century French choral music, for instance the 
Psalms of Mauduit, uses a technique of built-up homophonic choral 
masses which almost anticipates the majestic gallantry of Lully. 

Now it is not surprising that when the new baroque culture estab- 
lished itself in a courtly society, this type of elegant symmetrical chanson 


shoul | he adopted as the model i musique d cour, Ort the 


lor composers O 
Leueioente eiatrls qrore htimaneel - together to form the idiot 
two elements which were ultimately to come together to form the 1d1iom ol 
classical baroque one. harmonic drama and recitative, was most 
exhaustively explored in Italy; the other, the dance, was mainly the 
prerogative of France, and the ballet de cour is in direct succession to the 
tradition in secular French choral song just described. 


} 


Che secular chanson ( Josquin and Lassus themselves wrote beautiful 


examples) could either be sung chorally, unaccompanied, or the soprano 


line could 


ye sung and the rest played on instruments. From this it was 
a short step to the solo song with lute accompaniment, possibly with the 
lute part showing traces of polyphonic thinking (as in the supremely 
mature English examples of Dowland), but often with the lute periorm- 
ing an unashamedly chordal or accompanying function. The lute azrs 
de cour were strophic son ith refrain. The proportions of the whole 
were lucidly defined, though incidentally they might be very free in 
rhythm. They did not aim at the passionate dramatic effects of the 
Italians but at an elegant recreation and entertainment of the spirit; it 
was a ‘‘ social ’’ music par excellence. ‘The school of lute composers proper 
was the product of the mingling of this convention of elegantly disciplined 
freedom with the homophonic formalism of the dances of the ballet de cour itself. 

Although the French lute composers cast their works in the form of 
dance suites. their conventions rapidly became self-subsistent. The 
prelude possessed an improvisatory quality; written in unmeasured 
notation, it was a more highly organized development of the preliminary 
flourishes in arpeggios and other obvious instrumental techniques which 


the player might make to a strophic song. In a more ‘* measured ”’ 
form the technique survives in Couperin, particularly in the pieces 
explicitly entitled ‘ Prélude and in the most famous of all examples, 
the first prelude in Bach’s Forty-Eight. [he dances themselves, pavane 
and later allemande), courante, sarabande and gigue, preserve the 


typical rhythmic features of the dance, but as with the bigge: pavans and 


galliards of the Tudor virginalists the original character of the dance may 
often be submerged in the melodic and figurative extensions of it. for in 
the hands of men such as the two Gaultiers, father and son, or Jacques 
Gallot or Charles Mou the lute dance becomes a medium of con- 
siderable range and pote: 

ID he ry { compose! iol lavecin often wrote ina more or! less identical 
manner for the lute « ke ard instrument lo them indeed the 
clavecin is a kind I chani { lute, and spread ch rd formations. 
plu trin etl S ) ppin canon entries, were all elements of 
lute ie which > modified, in the technique of the 
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keyboard instrument. From the start, however, the clavecinists strove to 
develop the formal aspects of the convention at the expense of the impro- 
visatory ones; they belonged more to the new age, the age of the baroque. 
One can see this by comparing the work of Chambonniéres with that of 
his pupil Louis Couperin. Chambonniéres’s filagree-like ornamentation 
is the authentic product of a courtly society, but his fluid part-writing 
like that of Francois Couperin’s organ masses) belongs to an earlier 
order; his pieces, like those of the lutenists, are improvisatory, dreamily 
contemplative in effect. In Louis Couperin we are in contact with a 
more vigorous and intense personality; though some of his finest pieces, 
such as the splendidly decorated tombeaux, are directly in the lutenist 
tradition, the general tendency of his work is towards the more clearly 
defined harmonic period, the tonic-dominant-tonic basis of the classical 
tradition. In the unpretentious dances of a man such as Nicholas le 
Bégue this is quite explicit; and it is the Italian composers who show the 
dance-founded French ones how to give their movements a more 
developed formal organization. The merging of Italianism with the 
French tradition is consummated in the greatest pieces of Louis Couperin 
himself (such as the magnificent Chaconne in C major with the coda in 
the minor) and of the late seventeenth-century clavecinist d’Anglebert 
such as the extraordinarily noble and refined D major Chaconne) ; and 
then in the early dance pieces of Couperin le Grand himself. 

These, then, are the materials with which Couperin builds. First 
there is the tradition of the lutenists, from whom he takes (by way of 
Chambonniéres and Louis Couperin) the basic dance structures, the 
improvisatory conception of the prelude and certain percussive eflects 
and contrapuntal procedures. Behind the lutenists is a tradition of simple, 
balanced tunes and economical part-writing on a pronounced diatoni 
harmonic basis, existing in French ballet music and in secular song from 
Janequin onwards ; and behind that lie certain aspects of French folksong 
and dance—a popular music still active and contemporary in Couperin’s 
day. Interacting with these French elements are Italian influences ; the 
implicit presence of the operatic aria and occasionally the dramatic harmon 
formulae with which the continuo accompanies recitative; the influence of 
Italian dance music and the popular culture of the commedia dell’ arte 

linking up with the French * popular ”’ elements); and most important 

of all the influence of Corelli and his clear conception of the tonal 
formalization of the dance movement. ‘These constituent materials are 
most perceptible as such in the first book of Couperin’s clavecin pieces; 
in the fourth they are so completely assimilated into an idiom of classical 
maturity that we are conscious of the perfect proportions of the whole 
building rather than of the richness of detail which goes to make it up. 

Some dance movements of the old lute suite Couperin takes over as 
they stand, though he presents them in a lucidly diatonic harmonic form, 
rather than in the earlier melodic-polyphonic one. The gigue and 
sarabande survive in their Italianized form; the pavane is replaced by 
the allemande. These dance rhythms are all absorbed into the principle 
of the Scarlatti sonata, with first section ending in or “‘ on’”’ the dominant or 
relative major, the complementary second section returning to the tonic. 
All the pieces which are not basi ally dance movements of this type are 
rondeaux or chaconne-rondeaux—an extension of the old technique of dance 
tune with “ couplets”’, whereby the symmetrical period is stated, 
answered by an episode themati ally allied but self-contained, then 
repeated in its original form (without modulation), and so on ad libitum. 
This is perhaps a modification of sixteenth-century variation technique 
The range of either of these techniques—especially the rondeau—may 











seem to be extremely limited: Bach, Scarlatti and Couperin show how 
the limitation may be used to express a concentration and intensity of 
experience which can be achieved only in the full maturity of a 
civilization; we may compare Corneille’s, Racine’s and Pope’s use of the 
alexandrine and heroi couplet. 

One point which Couperin’s technique has in common with that of 
Bach and Scarlatti is that although the plan of his movements is 
harmonically conceived, the writing is most often polyphonic in so far 
as it is a dialogue between melody and bass; the latter nearly always has 
melodic significance. One’s impression of consummate maturity is often 
the result of the manner in which the lucid harmonic scheme both 
moulds, and is moulded by, the unfolding dialogue of the melodic parts. 
Like Bach, it is halfway between a polyphonic and homophonic world, 
borrowing melodic vitality and subtlety from the one, classical objec- 
tivity and balance from the other. The gigue of the keyboard suite had 
long manifested this harmonic-contrapuntal fusion in its clear harmonk 
basis combined with fugal treatment ‘‘ inverted ’’ in the second half of 
the architectural structure (so that both melody and tonality go back- 
wards): but it is pervasively latent in both Couperin’s and Bach’s whole 
conception of keyboard technique and reaches its subtlest expression in 
their more baroque movements (such as the allemande in Bach's 
E minor Partita or sucha pie ce by Couperin as *‘ Les Langueurs tendres ’ 
| harmonic periods are no more than implicit 
beneath the continuous unmetrical flow of the ornamented lyricism. 

If this Bachian fusion is perhaps least evident in the first book 1713 


in which the symmetrica 


) 
one can find in this book the various types of piece which Couperin 1s 


subsequently to develop, in their most accessible form. ‘They fall into 
six main groups. First there are, particularly in the second ordre, a 
number of simple undeveloped dance pieces more or less the same, one 
imagines, as those which were actually danced to; these are often charm- 
ing and interesting as one of the roots from which Couperin’s mature art 
sprang, but not otherwise remarkable. Secondly, there are, closely 
related to these dances, slightly more sophisticated dance pieces in which 
the influence of Corelli's architectural tonal plan is more perceptible: 


‘La Milordine’, ‘La Pateline’ and ‘ La Florentine’ are obvious 
examples. ‘These are straightforward movements in the Italian manner, 
though with a characteristically Gallic delicacy in the texture. Then, 


thirdly, there is a class of *‘ charming’ pastoral pieces which are more 
ostensibly French in manner and personal in flavour. Some of them, 
such as ‘ La Fleurie ou La Tendre Nanette ’, resemble (though of course 
the idiom is different) the chansons of a Guillaume de Costeley in thei 
combination of sophisticated elegance of ornamentation with a melodi 
and harmonic naivety having all the spiritual innocence of folksong; 
others (‘ La Tendre Fanchon’, ‘ La Bandoline ’, ‘ La Flore’) combine 
this spiritual innocence of melody both with a courtly artificiality of form 
and with a technique of figurative sequences, usually built on seventh 
chords, which produce a voluptuous delicacy which is one of the most 
characteristic features of Couperin’s sensibility: 


Ex.4 
(Gracieuscment) 
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[he combination, in pieces such as these, of a mannered, “ social ”’ 
artificiality with a latently ‘ personal’? emotional quality creates an 
effect analogous to that of the painting of Watteau. Beneath the 
apparently passive acceptance of the courtly convention there is, as it 
were, a peculiarly intense apprehension of the loneliness of the individual 
consciousness. On a grander scale < similar latent conflict between the 
‘social’’ and the “ individual”’ consciousness is the mainspring of 
Corneille and Racine—and perhaps of the greatest work of Couperin 
himself. 

A somewhat different aspect of this Watteau-like manner is provided 
by the fourth group of pieces—those exploiting the arpeggio figurations 
of lute technique. ‘ Les Idées heureuses’ achieves a tranquil nobility 
through the level flow of arpeggio figuration which by means of tied 
notes and suspensions produces a quasi-polyphonic effect: both the 
melodic interest and the harmonic subtlety gain through this treatment. 
Che piece includes too a poignant passage built over a chromatic bass in 
1 manner much favoured later both by Couperin himself and by Bach. 
‘La Garnier ’ is another beautiful piece in the lute tradition, exploiting 
the resonance of the instrument’s overtones in a manner that might 
almost be called impressionistic; this also is a manner which Couperin 
develops in later work. 

The fifth group of pieces comprises those influenced by the more 
powerful and serious aspects of lute technique—bigger movements in 
the tradition of the tombeau. The finest examples are the allemande 
and sarabande ‘ L’Auguste’ and ‘La Majestueuse’, in the G minor 
Suite and the comparable movements ‘La Ténébreuse’ and * La 
Lugubre’ in the ordre in C minor. These are magnificent pieces, 
using massed broken chords, passionate ornamentation, lute-like per- 
cussive effects and harmonic acridities, and revealing a closeness of 
polyphonic texture rivalling the bigger suite movements of Bach. 
Considering a passage such as this from ‘ La Ténébreuse ’ 


Ex.2 












one soon sees how inadequate is the still conventionally accepted notion 
of Couperin’s genius. The courantes too betray a rhythmic and 
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contrapuntal virility whic h makes them more comparable with Bach than 
with any other exponent of the instrumental baroque. 


Che last group of pieces in ludes the most mature movements in the 
first book—those pieces which ilready illustrate the full development of 
vhat I earlier called the ‘‘ Bachian compromise *’. The majestic alle- 


1 splendid example, reconciling the archi- 


mande ‘ La Los iviere ° 

tectural development of the movement and the latent dance rhythm 
with a continuously fluid ream of baroque melody, powerful dis- 
sonances in the inner parts and s me characteristically ‘* impressionistic 
drone effects. ‘ La Laborieu is a similar piece, with some remarkable, 
melodically derived modulations; and another extraordinary movement 
is ‘ Les Regrets’, in which the pathetic effect is attained through the 


continuously hovering suspensions of a baroque line over a bass which 


proceeds with measured gravit But the finest piece of all in the book 
is the C minor chaconne * La Favorite’. This is a work which, even by 
3ach’s standard, one may ll great: there is nothing outside Bach which 
has the same massive dignity I workmanship, and yet it is quite unlike 
Bach and could have been written by no one but Couperin. It is a 


superb example of the manner in which Couperin’s tec hnique depends 


ona dialos uc between sopran » ATK bass: the DaSS line 1S throughout ola 


wondertulls cantabile character an always balances the grave articula- 
tion of the main melody; and it is also—with the B minor passacaglia 
the supreme example of Couperin’s ability to extort a monumental power 
from the very rigidity of the chaconne-rondeau convention. Its disciplining 
of intense passion is, of course, both a personal achievement and an 
achievement of civilization. 


From the second book onwards each ordre begins to 


icquire a more 
lt in general 


terms with all the main classes into which Couperin’s movements fall, 


definite ‘‘ character ’’ of its own. Since we have now dea 


it will be simplest if henceforward we deal with each ordre as we come to 
it in sequence. The second book appeared in 1716-17, and the first 
ordre in it (the sixth of the whole series) is pervasively tender and delicate 
in mood. It contains one of Couperin’s most beautiful pieces from the 
linear point of view—‘ Les Langueurs tendres’, a movement which I 
have already mentioned as a typical example of the reconciling of a 


} _ 
i 

/> 
] 
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highly ornamented, rhythmically fluid baroque line with a latently 
recular metrical pulse ind harmon devel pment. It 1S pernaps not 
altogether fanciful to see in the caressing flexibility of this line some 


kinship with the ordered plasticity of Racine’s rhythm. The ornamenta- 


tion is here always organi n 


like Handel’s ornamentation, something 
pplied to a basically symmetrical, harmonically conceived melody, but an 


essential part of the line’s contour, a means of achieving intensity. 


nuance, gradation. While the method is the same as that of Bach in. 


say, the theme and some of the slow movements of the Goldberg Varia- 
tions, Couperin’s flavour, his fragrance and radiance, is unique: the few 
extant examples of Ce upe rin’s setting of French verse perhaps Suggest 
that this quality is partly attributable to the covert relation of his line to 
the French language Sui lationship need not, of course, Maniulest 
itself as patently as in the cas Lully’s recitative, W rich we know to 
have been modelled direct! 1 the vocal inflections of the great Racinian 


tragedian La Champ: 


. ey 
A simpler, more homo} nic piece in the same mood is ‘ Les 

Be — l" . - 1 ‘ ca P , 

ergveries . nis 1s me ( ) reat distinction, wistfull, sophisticated, 

like Watteau, and vet 1 ether remote trom French folksong: the 

second couplet of the ror u makes an ‘* impressionistic * use of the 


bagp! lrone effect. at ti ; , 
Dagpipe drone etter an ¢ cative, summer-like noise on the harpsi hord 
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which is incapable of translation into pianistic terms. This ordre also 
includes another summer piece, the gay dance-like rondeau ‘ Les 
Moissonneurs ’, a famous piece in lute figuration comprising chains of 
resonant suspensions, ‘ Les Barricades mistérieuses’, and a number of 
neat, witty pieces written with characteristic economy mostly in two 
parts, of which both the subtlest and the funniest is ‘ Le Moucheron “ 
an ‘‘ Italian ’’ gigue in which the line exasperatingly dances round itself. 

Che next ordre (the seventh, in G) is also mainly pastoral in mood. 
It is on the whole less distinguished than the previous Bh ordre, but 
contains some interesting harpsichord writing in syncopation in the first 
part of *‘ Les Petits Ages’. ‘La Ménetou’ is a lovely piece combining 
baroque line with “ impressionistic’? suspensions: ‘Les Délices’ is 


particularly rich in sonorous sequential writing 


In contrast the eighth ordre (in B minor) is almost uniformly serious. 


even tragic, in style; and while as a whole the second book cannot 
compare with the fourth in maturity, a very good case could be made 
out for the eighth as the greatest individual rdre. It opens \ ith a superb 
massive overture, ‘La Raphaéle’, which in tautness of part-writing, 
complexity of rhythm and harmony and architectural power can justly 
be compared to the analogous movements in Bach. A quotation will 
indicate its intensity, the dissonances over a pedal point, the lute-like 


suspensions, the disciplined chromaticisms: 


Ex.3 *” 
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Equally majestic is the sarabande ‘ L’Unique’, with its dramatically 
percussive harmonies and violent changes of rhythm; the two courantes 
are among the most tightly wrought and complex of all Couperin’s dance 
movements, while the allemande (‘ L’Ausoniéne’), though simpler in 
texture, is characterized by dignified Bachian sequences and suspensions 
over a regular metrical pulse 

But the climax of the ordre—unquestionably the greatest sin; le piece 
and one of the vreatest keyboard works ever 
Che monumental tragic effect of this 
n the fluid audacity of the 


in Couperin’s clavecin musk 

= 
written—is the terrific Passacaille. 
movement is attributable to the tension betwee 


harmonies and the rigid repetition not merely of the bass, but of the 
whole opening period at the remorselessly regular intervals demanded by 

, ' | | 
the ror leau convention Each ce uplet adds cumulatively to thie emotional 


intensity, even the quiet ones such as the third with its sparse U Kx lure and 
drooping, weeping susp¢ nsions contrasting with the rich chromatic 
sonority of the harmonization of the theme; until a shattering climax 1s 
reached in the seventh couplet with its great spread dissonances and 
anguished suspensions percussive ly exploiting the \y hole range of the 
instrument 

Although the passion increases « umulatively, the unaltered repetitions 
of the opening clause invest the music with a tl icless, implacably tat ful 
quality: it is indeed astonishing that the composer of this terrifying musk 
should evel have he en regva d as exe lusive ly amiable and ¢ le ant. We 
may compare, | suppose, the nineteenth-century legend of the ** tender 
Racine. Certainly there is no music which has a more profoundly 


. Ne 3 ich the ricidity « social 
Racinian quality than this Passacaulle in \ hich the rigidity of a social and 
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technical convention (having reference to achieved and accepted 
standards in social intercourse) only just succeeds in holding in check a 
humanistic passion (expressed in Racine’s case through rhythm and 
metaphor, in Couperin’s mainly through the close chromaticism of the 
harmonies) so extremely violent that it threatens to engulf both the 
personality and the civilization of which that personality is a part. 
Rather oddly, after the Passacaille this B minor ordre is rounded off by an 
amiable little Corellian gigue ‘La Morinéte’; as though Couperin 
wished to reassert the validity of social elegance after his incursion into 
the merciless psychological and spiritual terrors that surround our waking 
lives. 

The ninth ordre (in A) is again gentle, Watteau-like in tone. It 
contains one supremely lovely and quite well-known piece, the rondeau 


‘Le Bavolet-flotant’. This is one of the most beautiful of Couperin’s 
melodies of the simpler, song-like type; and the two-part texture has a 
typical luminosity. There is also a subtle movement, ‘ Les Charmes’, 


exploiting suave overlapping lute figurations and introducing a charac- 
teristic radiant change from minor to major in the second section. ‘ La 
Séduisante’’ and ‘ La Rafraichissante ’ make effective use of sequences 
and of the sonorous registers of the keyboard, and the ordre opens with a 


fine polyphonic allemande for two clavecins which provides evidence of 


what one might call the ‘‘ interior density ’’ of Couperin’s style—the 
manner in which the expressive quality of his harmonies is, as with Bach, 
largely the result of the flexibility of his line within a clearly defined 
harmonic framework. The Passacaille represents an extreme, and 
exceptional, manifestation of this.) 

The next ordre, the tenth (in D) is musically less interesting, though it 
is interesting historically in so far as it contains some fairly developed 
examples of ‘* descriptive’? music—an aspect of Couperin’s work to 
which the conventional account of his achievement devotes a dispropor- 
tionate attention. The first three pieces are battle pictures, cleverly 
exploiting the metallic and percussive aspects of the harpsichord (on the 
piano they are apt to sound feeble). The second of them (‘Allégresse des 
vainqueurs ’) is also a fine piece of music, conveying an extreme degree of 
joyful buoyancy by the simplest of means—an engaging six-eight lilt 
combined with melodic sequences phrased across the bar and making 
brilliant play with extended trills. *‘ La Mézangére ’, in the minor, is a 
more concentrated movement using lute-technique with the dotted 
rhythm of the Lully overture. ‘ Les Bagatelles’ is a very effective move- 
ment for two keyboards, depending more on sonorous quality than on 
melodic appeal. The other pieces are of slight interest. 

Che eleventh ordre (in C) is notable mainly for another biggish 
descriptive work, this time of considerable musical value. ‘ Les Fastes 
de la grande et ancienne Mxnxstrxndxsx ’ is particularly remarkable for 
the pronounced influence of popular music which it displays—not merely 
a general relationship to folksong such as we have often referred to 
before, but the direct presence of the ‘‘low’”’ music of the towns. 
Couperin’s love and understanding of popular music—bagpipes, fiddlers, 
street-songs, rarefied and refined in the mature economy of his technique 
—suggests that although centrally a composer for an aristocracy (like 
Racine), the experience he deals in is (like Racine’s nonetheless not 
narrowly limited. His wit is not merely aristocratic; his art belongs without 
incongruity to the salon, the fair, the street, the village green and the 
cathedral. (We may recall too how Lully’s operatic melodies were 
whistled by errand boys and in some cases were thus incorporated into 
French folksong.) Couperin worked before what Mr. Eliot has called 
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the ‘‘ dissociation of sensibility’, and one can listen to a frivolously 
impudent piece such as ‘ Les Jongleurs et les sauteurs’ immediately 
after, say, the noble chaconne *‘ La Favorite’ without experiencing any 
inapposite emotional jolt; there is clearly the same sensibility behind 
the poised clarity of the realization. We are not therefore surprised that 
this work in five “‘ actes *’ should include, side by side with comic drum- 
and-fife pieces like the ones about drunkards, monkeys and bears, a grave, 
stately movement such as ‘ Les Invalides ’, and should also in one move- 
ment use a “ popular’’ technique—a melancholy monotonous air of 
* Les Viéleux et les gueux ’ over a plodding bourdon—to produce an effect 
not merely lugubrious but also unexpectedly poignant. 

The last ordre in the second book (No. 12, in E) is comparatively 
slight. It includes a charmingly suave courante, a most polite ‘ Cori- 
bante* and a delightful piece (‘ L’Atalante’) in running semiquavers 
over a regular quaver pulse. 

Five years elapsed before the appearance of the third book in 1722; 
and it opens with an ordre which is one of the peak points of Couperin’s 
keyboard music. (It is in B minor again, a key which seems to have had 
1 significance for Couperin analogous to Mozart’s G minor.) It starts 
with a tender movement in melodically grouped arpeggios, ‘ Les Lis 
naissans ’, followed by a rondeau, *‘ Les Rozeaux’, which ranks with 
‘Les Bergeries ’ and ‘ Le Bavolet-flotant ’ as one of the loveliest of his 
works in a simple melodic, homophonically accompanied style. The 
balanced rise and fall of the opening melodic clause, gently underlined 
by the harmonies, is again evidence of the manner in which Couperin’s 
maturity is inseparable from the maturity of a civilization. 

But the main body of the ordre is taken up by the big chaconne * Les 
Folies frangaises ou les dominos’. This is a series of variations on a 
zround bass, on a principle analogous to that of Bach’s Goldberg Varia- 
tions without the strict contrapuntal movements. Though the work is 
of course on a much smaller scale, the emotional range is very wide, from 
the melting harmonies of the variations called ‘ La Fidélité’ and ‘ La 
to the powerful internal chromaticisms of ‘La Jalousie 
to the vigorous dotted rhythm of ‘ L’Ardeur’ and ‘ Les Vieux 
‘La Coquéterie’ and to the 
The work provides 


Langueur ’ 
taciturne ’ 
Galans ’, to the rhythmic whimsicalities of 
whirling figuration of ‘ L’Espérance’ and ‘ La Frénésie’. 
a microcosm of Couperin’s art, its tragic passion, its witty urbanity, its 
sensuous charm. Whereas the earlier B minor suite had been rounded 
off with a piece of almost inconsequential gaiety, Couperin adds as an 
appendix to this one a short movement, ‘ L’Ame en peine’, which apart 
from the Passacaille is perhaps his most impassioned utterance. It 
composed of almost continuously dissonant drooping suspensions and 


includes a high proportion of strained, augmented intervals: 
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Although short, it produces an impression of grandeur and tragedy, just 
as ‘ Les Folies francaises’ (though its duration in time is not long) 
impresses one as being, through the variety of its mood and the archi- 
tectural quality of its structure, a work of imposing dimensions. 

Phe next ordre (No. 14, in D) is mostly of the pastoral type. It opens 
vith one of Couperin’s loveliest pieces of decorated melodic writing 
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‘Le Rossignol en amour ’, the line of which can be related to his baroque 


method of treating the human voice in the church music and in secular 
songs such as the brunettes. * Les Fauvétes plaintives ” is plaintive indeed, 


with its tremulous treble registration, its chromaticisms and its tender 


appogiaturas in a dotted rhythm Le Carillon de Cithére’, again 
exploiting the luminous high registers of the instrument, is among the 
most bea ititul of all bell pieces, nd ‘ Le Petit Rien’ is a nimble two- 
part dialogue. 

From the fifteenth ordre onwards the level of the movements remains 
almost uniformly high. Chis A minor ordre begins with a noble alle- 
mande, an 1 Ri ente a con Inin irre ular baroque lines with vreat 
richness of texture and harmon this use of the chord of the ninth is 


( harac teristi 
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Che lullal that follows Le Dodo’) has an ineflable fragranc: A 
tender melody phrased across the bar is accompanied by a rocking 
figure; again Couperin achiev reat polgnan through the simple 
contrast between major and minor in the complementary sections lhe 
two museltes are in the popular drum-and-fite manner, with short ex- 
citingly irregular rhythmic periods over the drone, and some clattering 
trills: ‘ La Douce’ is a nai piece in the folksong manner and ‘ Les 
Vergers fleuris’, perhaps th nost remarkable of all Couperin’s 
‘impressionistic ’’ pieces, cre an effect of heat and summer haze 
through a line which seems to radually dissolving in the convolutions 
of its ornamentation, and through the use of protracted harmon 
suspensions which seem to 1 lve only on to other suspensions, over a 


sustained drone: 


Ex.6 





Ihe finest piece in the sixteenth ordre is ‘ La Distraite’, which pre- 
serves a civilized syInmetl the periods beneath its appositely 
distraught scale passages L’Himen-Amour ’ also uses widely s| ppin 
leaps and intens« arp yyv1o tormations; ~ Le S Ve stale Is a char ning 
rondeau with a tolksong-like lody. Both the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth ordre contain maenificent pieces of a Bach-like p lyphoni 
texture La Super! e” an La Verneville’), effecti I rilli int 
movements in harpsichord figuration of a quasi-descriptive ordet Les 
Petits Moulins a vent’, ‘ Les |] bres’, ‘Le Turbulent * She Tien Lox 
Choc’) and a merry piece Le Gaillard-boiteux ’ dans le gout 
burlesque * But more outstanding still is the nineteenth on in D 
minor, which begin ith a Gance piece in the popular mann * Les 


Calotins et les ( alotine iri Cs a piece ‘ Les Culbutes Lx x | XNXS ° 
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in which irregularly grouped clauses and abrupt leaps are combined in 
sequences to produce at times a distinctly polytonal effect: 
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yy ; 
and has penultimately a lilting movement over a gently chromatic bass 
La Muse Plantine’) which is a quintessence of Couperin’s typical 











reconciliation of sensuousness with a classical detachment: 
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It was another eight years before, in 1730, Couperin’s fourth book of 
clavecin apg appeared; though it contains no piece on the scale of the 
Passacaille it must, in the consummate mastery of its craftsmanship, be 


{ his achievement in kevboard 


regarded as on the whole the culmination of! 
music: it is also one of his last works, for he died in 1733. 

(he book opens unpretentiously with an ordre which is pervasively 
vitty in tone. La Princesse Marie’, *‘ Les Chérubins’ and ‘ Les 
lambourins ’ all use very short linear phrases in unexpectedly irregular 


rroupings, often based on a syncopation of the phrase rhythm against the 


bar-rhythm. The iver movements, ‘ La Crouilli’ and *‘ La Douce 
Janneton’, are also habitually phrased across the bar, the falling 
sevenths of the last-mentioned bein peculiarly characteristic of 
Couperin’s late work. The next ordre, the twenty-first, in E minor, is 


mainly grave and serious. The first piece ‘ La Reine des Cours’ has a 
] 


proud nobility conveyed through balanced sequential sevenths; ‘La 


Couperin’, really a large-scale allemande though there are no formal 
dance pieces in the fourth book, is one of the most Bach-like of Couperin’s 
movements, with superbly devised kevpoard polyphony in three parts: 
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 * 
La Harpée’ and ‘ La Petite Pince-sans-rire * use arpeggio lute figura- 
tions and internal chromaticisms to achieve harmonic piquan 
The twenty-second rare n DD. is the climax ol Cor perins witty 
urbanity. Almost all the pieces have some elegantly « eature, and 
‘L’Anguille ’ in particular is a brilliant two-part inventio ich the 
abrupt senso: s and reiterat Or nve ippropriately as 
musically the eel’s writhin 
Che twenty-third ordre begins with a spl pi 1 the lant et 
magnifique ’> manner of th Lully overture I i es’ 8 a 
descriptive piece closely related to harpsi h technique and making 
| i the chor ot 1 diminished 


an impressioni tically homophonic 1 
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seventh. Still more extraordinary harmonically is the next piece, 
‘ L’Arlequine ’, which, in the tradition of the popular commedia, has some 
exciting percussive effects and startlingly “* modern ”’ progressions of 
seventh and ninth chords: 


Ex.10 
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The passage is a fine example of Couperin’s « ipacity to attain to great 
sonorous richness with the minimum of means. ‘ Les Satires ’, another 
movement dans le gotit burlesque, is also of remarkable harmonic originality 
and again treats its diminished sevenths and other chromatic chords in 
a percussively homophonic fashion. ‘The harmonies however are never 
‘indulged’ in: they give a sudden ironic twist to an apparently 
innocuous phrase while at the same time the lucidity of the formal 
articulation ‘‘ distances ’’ and objectifies the harmonic oddities: 
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Che twenty-fourth ordre is distinguished by one of the biggest and 
noblest of Couperin’s clavecin pieces, the passacaille *‘ L’Amphibie ’ 
Chis is not in the chaconne-rondeau convention like the more intense B minor 
Passacaille, but is an extended series of variations on an (often only 
latent) ground bass. Virile dotted rhythms, flowing triplet figurations 
and overlapping lute suspensions are all employed in a grand fresco 





which covers the whole range of the keyboard, and as the variations 
gain in intensity the bass itself acquires more animation and introduces 
chromatic elements. The piece concludes with a massive statement of 
the theme in its original form. ‘ Les Vieux Seigneurs’ is a sarabande in 


a similar manner: and ‘ Les Guirlandes’ is one of the most beautiful of 
all the pieces using lute arpeggio figurations in the sonorous impression- 
istic fashion; played on a big and resonant harpsichord this piece rivals 
* Les Vergers fleuris * in its richly atmospheric effect. 

lhe twenty-fifth ordre is perhaps the most technically advanced and 
experimental of all. The first piece, ‘La Visionnaire’, is a kind of ellip- 
tical Lullian overture, with a powerful slow introduction, combining an 
intense recitative-like line with very dramatic harmonies somewhat along 
the lines of the sarabande to Bach’s E minor Partita: the quick section, 
though in two parts throughout, produces a very energetic effect through 
the vigour and complexity of its rhythms. The next piece ‘ La 
Mistérieuse ° is centred in C major in contrast to the overture’s Eb: but 
its “‘ mysteriousness’’ seems to consist mainly in the abstruse tonal 
transitions in which it indulges: a chromatic passage such as this effects 
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a dissolution of tonality almost as remarkable as that of Bach in the 
B minor fugue from the first book of the Forty-Eight. (But Couperin 
never relinquishes the sense of tonality as unequivocally as does Bach in 
the twenty-fifth of the Goldberg Variations: he remains too much a 
product of a civilized aristocracy 
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‘Les Ombres errantes’ is a grave movement which achieves its effect 
through the insistent syncopation of its phrasing and through internal 
suspensions and appogiaturas, often proceeding chromatically. Although 
so subtle harmonically and rhythmically, the general impression is of 
dignified refinement; as in so much of Bach, the figuration is consistent 
throughout, the emotionally expressive quality being dependent mainly 
on the phrasing. 

I should be inclined to say that the twenty-sixth ordre, in F% 
minor, is, with the B minor from Book 2, the finest. If it has no move- 
ment of such overwhelming intensity as the B minor Passacaille, it has 
perhaps greater variety than the earlier suite and has such consummate 
lucidity and economy in its technique that it is a joy to look at as well as 
to play and listen to. This is immediately apparent in the opening 
allemande-like movement, ‘La Convalescente’, with its beautiful 


suspensions over a chromatic bass: 
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its rich **‘ harmonic *’ sequences: 
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and its almost Chopin-like sensuous ¢ oda which, in its context, attains ol 
course to a spiritual poise far beyond Chopin’s febrile imagination. 
Equally lovely is the rondeau ‘ L’Epineuse ’ which creates a glowing 
luminosity by combining tied notes and suspensions with melodic figura- 
tion to produce an effect as of part-writing. The third couplet uses a 
simple lulling rhythm across the bar reminiscent of the earlier ‘ Dodo ’, 
and the fourth couplet introduces one of those radiant transitions to the 


major which give intimation of how Couperin’s civilized deportment is 
’ virtue, is indeed often susceptible 


Consider, in this passage, how the 





so much more than a merely “ social 
of a “‘ transcendental ”’ interpretation. 
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gentle vearning of the rising melodic figure is counteracted by the 


symmetrical grouping of the clauses 
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is a superb example of the ri ymmedia 


The last piece ‘ L: 


deli arfleé Manner, using percuss 


ve guitar-like effects and brusque dis- 


sonances with an irresistibly witty vivacity: 








The twenty-seventh and last ordre, in B minor again, is in the same 


mood as the F$ minor and is hardly less beautiful. The first allemande, 
L Exquise ’, has the same serene clarity and p! isticity of part-writing as 


La Convalescente ’, co1 parable with the keyboard tec hnique of Bach’s 
most mature works, though more delicate in texture. ‘ Les Pavots’ uses 
a quietly flowing rhythm and the high registers of the instrument in 
broken chords and appogiaturas to evoke an impression of heat and 
languor; a very French ‘ Les Chinois’ is remarkable for its rhythm 
surprises; and the last piece * Saillie’ adopts a Bach-like technique of 
neat imitative writing which on the last page dissolves into quintessential 
Couperin—a simple repeated figure involving a falling fourth which is 


immbued with a characteris mingling of elegance and wistfulness 
Ex.17 
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Phe peculiarly “ disembodied ”’ feeling which this figure. in combina- 
tion with the levelly flowing movement, cives to the music is enhanced 
by the fact that the figure does not occur in the first half of the sonata 
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architecture (which ends in the dominant and starts off avain in the 
relative major 

Despite its apparent limitations compared with, say, ‘ The Art of 
Fugue ’, the * Jupiter’? Symphony, the ‘“‘ Hammerklavier ’’ Sonata or 
Byrd’s five-part Mass, Couperin’s fourth book seems to me to be among 
the most remarkable feats of creative craftsmanship in the history of 
music. If we have understood the significance of its lucidity aright we 
shall have no difficulty in appreciating how the “ exquisite ’’ Couperin 
could create a piece like the Passacaille, and could on the whole have 
more than any other composer has in common with Bach—the same 
powerful craftsmanship, the same “ interior density ”’ of part-writing and 
harmony. Nor shall we find any difficulty in understanding how the 
composer of an ostensibly funny piece about monkeys or an ostensibly 
‘charming ’’ piece like ‘ Le Bavolet-flotant’ should also create, in the 
Sainte-Suzanne motet, the Versets and the ‘Lecons des Ténébres’, 
church music in which a tremendous tragic passion, revealed in contra- 
puntal tautness of structure, hides beneath the surface elegance; in which 
a soaring polyphony halfway between vocal and instrumental tec hnique 
using chains of suspensions as in the baroque two-violin sonatas) is 
mated with a sustained ornamented lyrical writing which adapts certain 
features of instrumental ornamentation to the solo voice: and in which 
Couperin’s habitual preoccupation with social values and “ states of 
mind ”’ receives what it is hardly excessive to call a mystical re-creation 

The spiritual quality revealed in these works, and in some of the last 
clavecin pieces, finds its counterpart only in the “ extréme douceur ”’ of 
Racine’s ‘Athalie’. Although in date Couperin comes, of course, a little 
later, we may perhaps legitimately trace some kind of broad parallel 
between Lully and Corneille on the one hand, Couperin and Racine 
and possibly Moliére) on the other. We may see some similarity 


between the galant et magnifique harmonic and figurative simplicity of 
Lully and the noble resonance of Corneille’s couplet; even Lully’s church 
music (with the exception perhaps of the ‘ Elévations’) is hardly 


‘ religious ”’ 
superb Te Deum and Miserere are essentially massive, homophonic and 
ceremonial. Both Lully’s music and Corneille’s poetry have few 
social values of civilization in no 


in spirit, no more than 1s Corneille’s ‘ Polyeucte’: the 


emotional ‘* overtones ’’; they deal in the 
pejorative sense. 

But in the greater interior flexibility of Couperin’s lines, and the 
consequently greater fluidity of his harmonies, we find a parallel to the 
‘depths ’’ of rhythm and imagery which Racine discovers beneath his 
apparently conventional language, and both may be said to correspond 


to a deeper humanistic interest in the workings of the mind and ulti- 
Music is 


mately to a more spiritual, even mysti al conception of values 
not of course a very suitable medium for psychological investigation, not 
in Racine and Moliére does such investigation occur without reference 
to a wide and stable scale of values; but we shall understand Couperin’s 
it in relation both to the spiritual 


greatest music the better if we see 
il we 


radiance of ‘Athalie’ and to the passionate intensity of — Phédre ’ 
realize that Couperin’s Moliére-like sanity and humour is modified by a 
latently tragic sense of the implications of Le Misanthrope } 
Like Bach, Couperin preserves a delicate balance, perhaps pe uliat 
to his time. between the claims of the individual personality, of society 
(Though the Phédre-like passional impulse o! the Passacaille 


holy that lurks in 


and of God. 
the formal lucidity, though the melanch 


may endanget 
tee cine Of Cathe harlequins 1S perceptible heneath even his most 
he is the honnéte 


clegant and witty moods, Couperin never forgets that 
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gentle yearning of the rising melodic figure is counteracted by the 


symmetrical grouping of the ¢ lauses 


Ex.15 





The last piece ‘ La Pantomime’ is a superb example of the commedia 
dell’arte manner, using percussive guitar-like effects and brusque dis- 


sonances with an irresistibly witty vivacity: 











Che twenty-seventh and last ordre, in B minor again, is in the same 


mood as the F# minor and is hardly less beautiful. The first allemande, 
* L’Exquise ’, has the same serene clarity and plasticity of part-writing as 
* La Convalescente ’, comparable with the keyboard technique of Bach’s 
most mature works, though more delicate in texture. ‘ Les Pavots ’ uses 
a quietly flowing rhythm and the high registers of the instrument in 
broken chords and appogiaturas to evoke an impression of heat and 
languor; a very French ‘ Les Chinois’ is remarkable for its rhythm 
surprises; and the last piece ‘ Saillie’ adopts a Bach-like technique of 
neat imitative writing which on the last page dissolves into quintessential 
Couperin—a simple repeated figure involving a falling fourth which is 
imbued with a characteristic mingling of elegance and wistfulness: 


Ex.17 





Peter = 


MES, a 





— 


The peculiarly ‘* disembodied ”’ feeling which this figure. in combina- 
tion with the levelly flowing movement, gives to the music is enhanced 


+} ‘ . . 
by the fact that the figure does not occur in the first half of the sonata 


¢ 





Brea uy 
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architecture (which ends in the dominant and starts off azain in the 
relative major 

Despite its apparent limitations compared with, say, ‘The Art of 
Fugue ’, the “ Jupiter’? Symphony, the ‘‘ Hammerklavier ’”’ Sonata or 
Byrd’s five-part Mass, Couperin’s fourth book seems to me to be among 
the most remarkable feats of creative craftsmanship in the history of 
music. If we have understood the significance of its lucidity aright we 
shall have no difficulty in appreciating how the “ exquisite *’ Couperin 
could create a piece like the Passacaille, and could on the whole have 
more than any other composer has in common with Bach—the same 
powerful craftsmanship, the same “ interior density ”’ of part-writing and 
harmony. Nor shall we find any difficulty in understanding how the 
composer of an ostensibly funny piece about monkeys or an ostensibly 
‘charming ’’ piece like ‘ Le Bavolet-flotant’ should also create, in the 
Sainte-Suzanne motet, the Versets and the ‘Lecons des Ténébres’, 
church music in which a tremendous tragic passion, revealed in contra- 
puntal tautness of structure, hides beneath the surface elegance: in which 
a soaring polyphony halfway between vocal and instrumental tec hnique 
using chains of suspensions as in the baroque two-violin sonatas) is 
mated with a sustained ornamented lyrical writing which adapts certain 
features of instrumental ornamentation to the solo voice: and in which 
Couperin’s habitual preoccupation with social values and “states of 
mind *’ receives what it is hardly excessive to call a mystical re-creation 

The spiritual quality revealed in these works, and in some of the last 
clavecin pieces, finds its counterpart only in the “ extréme douceur ”’ of 


Racine’s ‘Athalie ’. Although in date Couperin comes, of course, a little 
later, we may perhaps legitimately trace some kind of broad parallel 
between Lully and Corneille on the one hand, Foanaite and Racine 
and possibly Moliére) on the other. We may see some similarity 
between the galant et magnifique harmonic and figurative simplicity of 
Lully and the noble resonance of Corneille’s couplet; even Lully’s church 
music (with the exception perhaps of the ‘ Elévations’) is hardly 
‘religious ’’ in spirit, no more than is Corneille’s ‘ Polyeucte’; the 


superb Te Deum and Miserere are essentially massive, homophonic and 
ceremonial. Both Lully’s music and Corneille’s poetry have few 


emotional ‘* overtones ’’: they deal in the social values of civilization in no 


pejorative sense. 
But in the greater interior flexibility of Couperin’s lines, and the 
find a parallel to the 


consequently greater fluidity of his harmonies, 
» discovers beneath his 


‘depths ’’ of rhythm and imagery which Racine 
, and both may be said to correspond 


of the mind and ulti- 
Music is 


apparently conventional language 
to a deeper humanistic interest in the workings 
mate ly to a more spiritus il, even mystic al conception of values. 
not of course a very suitable medium for psy¢ hologi al i investigation, nor 
Racine and Moliére does such investigation occur without reference 
but we shall endurstond Couperin’s 
it in relation both to the spiritual 
intensity of ‘ Phédre ’; if we 
modified by 


to a wide and stable scale of values; 
greatest prey the better if we see 
radiance of ‘Athalie’ and to the passionate 
realize ta Couperin’s Moliére-like sanity and humour is 
latently tragic sense of the implications of * Le reg 
Like Bach, Couperin preserves a delicate balance, perhaps pec uliar 
between the claims of the individ ial personality, of society 
Though the Phédre-like passional impulse of the Passacaille 
formal lucidity, though the melancholy that lurks in 
’s hi a ns is perceptible beneath even his most 
he is the honnéte 


to his time. 
and of God. 
may endanger the 
the eyes of Watteau 
elegant and witty moods, ¢ 


' 


souperin never forgets that 
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homme. living by a code of values which if they are more than personal 
are also (in the conventionally accepted sense of the term) more than 
“ social ’’. And in his greatest work he seems to indicate (as does Racine 
in ‘Athalie ’ and as does Bach, who lived of course much more directly in 
contact with a “ religious ”’ society, through the whole of his career) that 
such values are ultimately meaningless unless one accepts the notion of 


al absolute, or God. 


A FORGOTTEN BEETHOVEN DOCUMENT 


By Wiiur REIcH 


THE notice of the first Berlin performance of ‘ Fidelio ’, reproduced here 


in translation and in the original, is of particular interest, not only fo1 
subject, but also for its author. It was written by the German por 
Clemens Brentano (1 well known as one of the leading literary 


1e ‘Spener’sche Zeitung’ in Berlin 
on October 16th 1815, signed “‘ C. B.’’. The work, then new to Berlin, 
was first performed there on October 11th 1815. Weber, the musical 
director mentioned in the notice, is Bernhard Anselm Weber (1766 


1821), a pupil of Abbé Vogler, and he had been active in Berlin since 1792 


romantics, and was published in 


21 
[he singer chosen for Leonore was Josephine Schultze-Killitschky, 

at the second periormance Ol ~ Fidelio ’ the part was sung by the fam 
soprano Anna Milder-Hauptmann (1785-1838), a personal friend of 
Beethoven’s, who had intended it for her. Brentano was so enthusiast 
about her performance that on October 21st 1821 he dedicated a spx 
poem to her in the ‘ Spener’sche Zeitung ’. 

Brentano’s notice of ‘ Fidelio’ was reproduced in 1892 by Ludi 
Geiger in an appendix to his edition of ‘ Unbekannte Aulsatze und 
Gedichte *! by Brentano’s friend and fell -poet Ludwig Achim 
Arnim, but it appears to have so far ren ined almost unknown 
musicians. I have been e to verify it only in the ‘ Biblioth 
Beethoveniana ’ edited by Emerich Kastner.? and even there it is ver’ 


carelessly recorded In Theodor Frimmel’s ‘ Beethoven Handbuch ’ 
where a whole article is devoted to Brentano.® it is not mentioned, 
neither is there any refere! to it in the works by Adolf Weissmann 

1911), Julius Kapp (1937) and Oswald Schrenk 1940 dealing with the 
history of the Berlin Opera, although all these works treat of the 
* Fidelio ’ premiére in detail. The reason for this neglect of an interestin 
document may have been that its re production in 1892 had occurred in 
a place not easily accessibl » musicians. That it is of importance to 
musical and literary history, however, will be readily gathered from 
what follows: 








An appallingly difficu pera: it is quite beyond realization, the orchestra is 
es pe . ti he choristers drop like flies during rehearsal from 
"eT hy iT n en? ; ‘ ‘ 
sheer labou In Vienna, is but very rarely given. Itis a work of the emptiest, 
craziest DOMbDast, a work of immaturity - rehearse but two such operas each year 
i a nductor n a me " 
and the conductor must be ne consumptive from vexation, the fiddlers must 
have St. \ is dance in their fing ae ; : 
aww itl a ers, the wind playe rs lose the use of at least one of 
their lung while u ngers are turned inside out like gloves! Thus spoke all 


hose who wished ft; we _ ‘ 
-~ © who wished to have connections, or patrons, or a hearing of the rehearsals. 
a ~ too, did I hear many musicians talk. Oh, you wise, good people, you! 

ithout much noise, without preliminary trumpetings, ‘ Fidelio’ mounts the 


PES Ft 


an Tae 


Be era 
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boards—Beethoven’s first opera in Berlin. The house is rather empty 
. r 

empty for those who are inside, since they are th 
Beethoven, who is said to have killed nine at 


the spectators are a few people of wit ; but the 





Swoop with this ope 
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, indeed very 


orshippers of the eccentric 


‘ra Among 


y have come only to see the super- 


intelligent Mr. Beethoven’s neck broken. They epeat all that was said above \ 

new voice is raised ; it must have been one of a kind to be found anywhere, and it 

whispers into the ear here and there ‘**T honour Beethoven, but the opera is very 

difficult and, although excellent, it will fail, for the whole orche ra all the 
I iven each other their word to do all in r power torul Why 

y, for nothing of excellence is to succeed.’ * indeed that would 

ckedness. But silence ; let us witness with tragic ir t the fate of 





itiful in this vorld, which is to be tr aumpled under the horses” hooves 

hooves ? But what horses ? The hoow of bright, lustrous Pegasus! 
ise, good people, y mu! How ye surprised us! WI yy did you 
io” has been performed—and performed in a mastet way—oul 
conduc ted it and held it together r im tf honou ke a friend 
Oa hat spired I cannot endure thx theatre it f the world 
nowada\y to-day I e1 ed o e very y nt pon ~day I felt 
whatitcand hen chance expects son ing of gt excel ind excellencs 
finds talen d the best of goodwill at home 1} opera iy bed lt in the 
matter of orchestration and singing and choral disposition. f call anything 
which demands from performers, whose general practice has turned them in a 
certain direction, some motion towards another ind again but as it was to 
be heard it appe ared easy ind mad an impressio1 t noble simplicity and grandeur 
throughout Everything was understood and felt, and if there was any forbidding 
oddity it was only that to-night it was not Cou Michael4 who was present to 
touch our hear but that w fien had the impressi as though it v the Arch- 


angel Michael himself And only think, we all understood m:; | 
100 high above u , but was simply good enough fo ] And that 


task and the triumph of art, that it should turn higher thir into 


so do the gods descend to eart , 50 May w i m, i 
aspire to the heavens 

Thanks tO thee lor thy work, thou good and I Beeth« n 
and in thy music ; thanks to thee, too, Weber. ingenious and hone 
striving tor the best ; and to ye all, y iliant art who ha rous 


and allowed to de part profoundly touched many a heart enamoured 
the opera | is been hard for you executive artists, AS ALSO gre 
your honour, and if with such work is combined prog nicl ' 


nobling enjoyment, oh then, let us have even more difficult ones, a 


lid not stand 


1, is the 


ec 
1 Ones, for 


raged to 


in thyself 
ind capably 
»entliusiasm 
e best. If 
dounded to 


her and en- 


sure to undertake them and to represent them f he common edification of all 
Mme. Schu sang excellently and with fine passion u e all the 
others hone dic elr part ding 1eir p ] vhol idmirably 
and will cor r go ever ! mirably V I ce] ! und had 
been @1 lt part rior i rk, | ( ( the I i od fight 
the most i rious will enter the lowest ranks, for that ensur i victory fit to 
glor | In Beethoven's * B { Vie ia [ nerable Sa k pleasure 
in leading chorus of the Fret drums and Wei hat « I and all 
he toremost virtuosi in Vienna filled e€ Or I k { greatness in 
art which, like blessedness, 1 ! rank I vO sp ded by the 
ame sor I vur, but the sacres md, the »b d flow of I ied every- 
body ony a ranced ney we or ul c we no ionger a i nay not 
even a I ver and the spi ring ove alters descende pon them 
all The \ k me to life t ea nd d und so on! aoc i work ol 
art of an clevated kind find liza 
DHe ORIGINAI 

Eine entsetzlich schwere Oper, si t gar nicht zu Stande zu bringen, das 

Orchester verzweifelt an den rigkeiten, die Choristen taller Fliegen vor 





Arbeit in n I ni mm 
Arbeit ist der leerste, tol : i 
solche Opern einzustudieren, und der Kapellm rmu%S vor Aerger a 


ucht kriegen, und die Geiger den Veitstanz in die Finger, und die B 
nigsies in einem Lungenfliigel lahm, die Sar ! ber 

Hands he! So spracher l elche Konnex eiche G 

Ohr in den Proben haben woll 0 horte ict Musik 

hr schlau Leute Ohne elen Larm \ herposa mu 


n, diese 
Jahre zwei 


Schwind- 


werden 
en wit 
he ein 


n! O, 
Fidelio ’ 
h leer, 


Beethoven, 
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der mit dieser Oper einen solchen Neuntoter erschaffen haben soll, sehr leer. 
Einige geistreiche Leute sind unter den Zuschauern ; sie sind blo gekommen, den 
superklugen Herrn Beethoven den Hals brechen zu sehen. Sie wiederholen alles 
Obige. Eine neue Stimme erhebt sich, es mu eine gewesen sein, wie es iiberal] 
welche gibt, sie sagt sich hie und da ins Ohr : Ich ehre Beethoven, aber die Oper 
ist sehr schwer, wenn gleich vortrefflich, doch sie wird fallen, das ganze Orchester 
und alle Sanger haben sich das Wort gegeben, alles anzuwenden, sie kaput zu 
machen.—Warum ?—Aus Neid, es soll nichts Vortreffliches aufkommen.—So 

da ire ja eine entsetziiche Bosheit Abe r stille, lassen Sie uns das Los des Schénen 
vuf der Erde. zu fallen unter den Hufschlag der Pferde, mit tragischem Interesse 


Unter den H hlag der Pferde—aber welcher Pferde ? unter d n 


ri hlag de hellen licht P isu 
©. ihr schlauen euten Leute! Wie habt ihr uns tiberrascht! Welche Freude 
tbt ihr uns gemacht! ‘ Fidelio’ ist aufgefiihrt—meisterhaft aufgefiihrt—unser 
Weber hat dirigiert und zusammengehalten wie ein Ehrenmann, wie ein 
Freund aller Genialit | ie das Theater nicht so wie es heutzutage in der 
Welt 1 uber heute erfreute es mich durch Mark und Bein—heute habe ich 
: is &S$ Ver! nn der Zufall ihm etwas Vortreffliches zumutet und das 
Hiche das Talent und den besten Willen zu Hause findet. Die Oper mag in 
| umer rung und Gesar nd Chorfiigung schwer sein, so nennt man a : 
\ isiibenden, er Praxis eine gewisse Wendung nach einer Seite 
‘ nd da B rung nach der andern begehrt ; aber sie | 
ren lasser icht, sie machte durchaus einen edlen einfacher 
en Eindruck, a { verstanden und gefiihlt, und die entsetz! 
keit bestand tens darin, da3 heute Abend nicht Vetter M 
ler uns ruhrt dern, da es einem manchmal zu Mute wurde, als 
Erzengel Micha b ind denkt euch, wir verstanden ihn alle, 
mu he , er wa eben gut genug. Das ist aber die Aufgabe und d 
~ 1 Kur dag Hohere zum Me ilichen macht, so steigen ¢ 
G r zur Erde nieder, so nen wir s ie be so werden wir zum Him: 
itive 
Dank dir, gute dir und de T6nen einsamer Beethoven 
Werk, Dank dir geist er und das Beste redlich und tiichtig wollender Web 
1 euch allen, ihr braven Kiinst hr habt eine Menge das Beste liebende Het 
begeistert und rihrt e1 Ist die Oper euch schwer geworden, ihr austiben- 
den Kiinstler, so ist sie eu | ue oSe Ehre geworden, und ist ein | 
en, ein hoherer, redelnder Genu3 mit solcher Arbeit verbunden, o dann 
nur noc hwerere her, ihr ul ( , und bringt sie dar, allen 
emeinsamen Erhebur Madar Schultz hat durchaus mit schéner Leidens« 
treifiich gesungen, alle and b 1 Kraften redlichst das [hrig« 
ng das Ganze tref i rd r vortrefiicher gehen War 
der erste Sanger und i I e Ro 1 sol m herrlichen Werk, ich ste 
ns Chor. In gutem Kar reten die Herrlichsten in die niedersten Rei 
a ibt den Sieg, der rriicht. In Beethovens * Schlacht von Vitt 
macht h der ehrwiir : eine Freude daraus, das Chor der franzésis 
l meln, Weigl das der n angefihrt zu haben, und alle ersten Virtuo 
Wiens fullten das Orchest I t eine GrdSe in der Kunst, welche wie di 
Seligkeit keinen Rang « t B m Werk war ein ahnliches Gerede vorau 
iber die heilige Woge, « i Ebbe des Genius trug sie alle selig dahin, alle 


onagy cine / : ja keinen Beethoven mehr, und die Geister, die 
iber der Woge scl auf alle herab. Das Werk ward lebendig, es 
ard erst itten und J r wird ein Kunstwerk hoher Art allein zu 
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A CHECK-LIST OF BEETHOVEN’S 
CHAMBER MUSIC 


ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 
By DonaLtp W. MacArput 


Music & L etters ae Vol. pe 4" IT, Nos. I-3 
p. 165: add between Bekker and Dickinson titles: 


) 


Burk, John N.: The Life and Works of Beethoven. 1943. 


165: add between Cobbett and Frimmel entries: 
Dunhill, Thomas F.: Chamber Music. 1938. 
Norton, M. D. Herter: String Quartet Playing. 1925. 


Pochon, Alfred: A Progressive Method of String-Quartet Playing (2 vols. 
at 


925, 1928. 
Stratton, George, and Frank, Alan: The Playing of Chamber Music. 1935. 
Dunhill says in his Introduction: ‘‘ It is the author’s chief aim to 
vide for the student who essays to embark upon the composition of 


Chamber Music a handbook which may be useful in the same way that 


primer or treatise on orchestration may be helpful to a beginner 
ring to compose orchestral music.’’ In attaining this objective the 
r has also provided a book of real value to the musicologist or non- 
posing student of chamber music. 

Mrs. Norton's treatise is intended for the advanced quartet player 
vishes to approach perfection in his unperfectible art ; but it is of 
equal value to the advanced quartet listener who wishes to know what 
tion in that art might be. Pochon’s ‘ Method’ and the little 


1 ' 
; 


me by Stratton and Frank guide the novice ¢ 
ed player in his first few steps along this alluring road, casting 


wr the moderately 
from time to time which some internationally renowned quartets 
stoop to pick up with benefit to their audiences and to their own 


IO5: add between | iske and Hayward entries 
\Anon.: Analyses of 17 String Quartets by Ludwig van Beethoven 
Boosey & Hawkes, Inc., New York; available in England only 1 
1e form of separate leaflets for each quartet 
hepherd, Arthur : The String Quartets of Ludwig van 
Within the drastic space limitations imposed by the original purpose 
of the Boosey & Hawkes analyses (not more than four pages, 5} x 7, 
th parallel columns in English and Spanish, for issue with pocket 
ores) they are on the whole the most _% and accurate analytical 
mmaries that the compiler has found in English, though space pre- 
cludes the adequate treatment of any codiie unusual or knotty points of 
abate il analysis (e.g., scherzo of Op. 59 No. 1, finale of Op. 130). The 
hepherd brochure was prepared as programme notes for a cyé le of the 
jon ts at Cleveland during the spring of 1935. The analyses are not 
profound, but are more worthy of preservation between covers than the 


seethoven. 1935. 


majority of such writings. 


p. 166: add before Helm title (footnote 


Music & Letters zo [1929) 203 The catalogues of Mr. E. W. Organ, Acock’s Green 





Bir . cover the entire range of Chamber Music of all sorts Annotated as they are with descriptive 
their study is a liberal education in chamber musi [hese catalogues, which the compiler ol 
. i > 
List has not seen, might fall into the same category as Hayward’s book 
251 
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1 = ‘ 
p. 166 add before Helm title 


Bargheer, Karl Louis: Ludwig van Beethoven’s fiinf letzte Quartette. 


1562 
Basevi, Abramo: I quartetti Op. 18 di Beethoven. 
Coindreau, Pierre: Les dix-sept Quatuors de Jeethoven (d’apreés les 
j 


notes prises a la ‘ Schola Cantorum > en 1900 au cours de composi- 


tion du Maitre Vincent d’Indy). La Tribune de Saint-Gervals 


] 


. . r 1 an } sn 
[Revue Musicologique de la Schola Cantorum]} 5 [1909] 97-102, 


127-133, 154-163. 
Giraldi. Romolo: Analisi formale ed estetica . . . dei quartetti Op. 18 


di Ludwig van Beethoven. 1933. 


p. 166: add between Helm and Riemann titles: 
Reitz, Fr.: Wanderung durch Beethovens Streichquartette. 1927. 


p. 166: delete paragraph alter Rolland title and insert: 
Sauzay, Eugéne: Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven: Etudes sur le Quatuor. 

1884. 

Valetta. Ippolito: | quarts ti di Beethoven. IQoO5. 

Ihe book by Helm is in the compiler’s opinion the best single volume 
on the Quartets that he has seen. Music examples are generously given, 
and the analysis can lift its head toward the clouds and at the same time 
keep its feet on the ground of fact. A translation of this book by Alice 
Mattullath appeared serially in ‘The Music Observer’, starting in 
February 1915 (Vol. 12, No. 2) and continuing for several years, but 
apparently was never issued in book form. 

The smaller ‘ Musikfiihrer’ by Wallis is in much less detail than 
Helm’s book, but is liberal in its examples and sound in its comments. 
Within its more limited scope, the brochure by Bargheer corresponds in 


a general way to the work of Wallis. The ‘ Meisterfithrer > by Riemann 
is at times hard to follow, but contains what on the whole is a useful 
treatment ol the Quartet [he last volume in Rolland’s series on B 


quotes generously and sometimes confusingly from the sketch-books, but 


is written with a real appreciation and understanding of the last Quartets. 


As far as the compiler of this List has been able to determine, the 
superficial and confusing analyses which Coindreau based on d’Indy’s 
lectures have never been published in book form. The nature of the 
pamphlet by Reitz is well indicated by its title. The volume by Sauzay 
is of little more than historical interest. 

Herwegh, M.: Technique d’ interprétation . . . appliquée aux sonates 
pour piano et violon de Beethoven. 1937. 


Midgley, S.: Handbook to Beethoven’s Sonatas for Violin and Piano- 
lorte. IQII. 

Rupertus, Otto: Erlauterung zu Beethovens Violinsonaten. 1915. 

Selva, Blanca: Les sonates de Beethoven per a piano i per a violi i piano 


Revista musical catalana 22 [1925] 239; ibid 23 [1926] 1, 97, 198, 
249, 272; tbid 24 |1927]| 71, 102, 236 
Wetzel, Justus Hermann: Beethovens Violinsonaten. 1924 
As far as the study by Wetzel is available’ it is characteristically 
German in the exhaustive and exhausting thoroughness of its analvsis. 


Ihe series of articles by Selva includes careful analvses of all the Vin 

Sonatas and most of the P ponatas. Herwech s treatise is ce tailed with- 
1. The catalogue of Max Hess 7 both volumes of this work. the first covering the Sonatas 

Opp. 12, 23 and 24, ar very | kK neces w rchestra Opry 40 and Neither the British 

Museum nor the Library of Congr: eve in find any evidence that the second vv me was ever 
} 


lished 


pul 
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= 


out being oppressive; the works by Midgley and Ri vertus are more 
modest in objective and more popular in style. 


p. 167: in paragraph following Marliave, line 6, after “ turns tail and 
runs ’’, add footnote: 


In speaking of de Marliave’s discussion of the Grosse Fuge, which purports be a transcription of notes 
taken from one of d’Indy’s lectures on this work, Grew (Musi Quarterly +7 [193 $98) says: ** ’ ee 
notes bristle with mistakes and confused expre ns; they cannot represent d’ Ind leas, and they indi ate 
clearly that neither the student who jotted them down, de Marliave who adopted them. nor the English 
translator of his book (Oxford University Press) were acquainted with the work discusse | 


p. 167: add between Matthews and Munter entries: 

Mersmann, Hans: Die Kammermusik—Band II: Beethoven. 1930. 

Miiller-Reuter, Theodor: Lexikon der deutschen Konzertliteratur 
Nachtrag zu Band I. 1rqe21. 

The book by Miiller-Reuter contains some analysis of the 68 chambet 
works discussed, but its primary value is in the amazing amount of non- 
analytical musicological information that it contains: dates (where 
known) of composition, first performance and publication; a statement 
of the time required for performance; and notes of commendable con- 
ciseness bearing on the history or the analysis of each composition 

The volume by Mersmann covers the same broad scope as Miiller- 
Reuter as regards the compositions discussed, but in its treatment stays 
omarily covered by Musikfiihrer. 


more nearly within the field cus 


p. 107: add to para raph following Musik & Letters: 

Three articles of interest and importance (including the one on the 
chamber music), for which there was not room in this issue, appeared in 
the following one (Music & Letters 8 [1927] 295-321 
New Friends of Music (New York): Program Books. 

Each year since the autumn of 1936 this group has sponsored a series 

of concerts at which were periormed all or a considerable part of the 
chamber musi output in certain lorms of one or a tew composers Or 
groups (¢.g., the Trios and Quintets of Beethoven, Mozart and Brahms 
39-40; Chamber Music of Mozart and French Composers—1944-45 
In five of the first ten seasons Beethoven was extensively represented. In 
1936-37 (when only programme leaflets for the individual concerts were 
issued) most of the Quartets and a representative number of other works 
22 in all) were performed. Vol. I of the Program Book for 1938-39 
includes a discussion of the sixteen Quartets by Gerth-Woligang Baruch. 
Vols. J and II of the Program Book for 1939-40 contain notes by Irving 
Kolodin on thirteen of the Trios and Quintets. In Vols. I and III of the 
Program Book for 1940-41, the ten Vin Sonatas, the five Vcl Sonatas, 
and the three sets of Variations for Vcl and Pf are discussed by Kolodin 
The 1943-44 concert series brought to performance no less than 43 ol 
the chamber works: all the Quartets, all the Vin Sonatas, six Pf Trios 
and four String Trios, and six other works ;_ the programme notes were by 
Kolodin and Konrad Wolff. 


19 


p. 167: complete last line of paragraph following Nottebohm as follows 


it was eighty vears ago, but a successor is desperately needed which will 


incorporate the results of later scholarship and include some of the 


hundreds of authentic works by B (see Hess supra) which the GA and 
: | 


Nottebohm omit. The compiler of this List has been privileged to use 


. . | 
the unfinished manus¢ ript of just suc h a work, 


p. 167: add between Nottebohm and Oldman entries: 
Prieger, Erich: Zu Beethovens Blaser-Quintett. 1909. 
A leaflet of a few hundred words discussing briefly the history ol this 
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Quintet-fragment, the unsatisfactory attempts to complete it and the 
means by which it may be restored to the repertory. 


p. 168: in paragraph 2 following Prod’homme and Schiedermair, line 4, 
after ‘‘ wholly omitted *’, add footnote: 
silable at the British Museum, the Library of Congress and the New 


Such an Index, in manuscript 
York Public Library 
p. 170: add after first Thayer entry: 

While this catalogue, more than eighty years old, has in considerable 
measure been superseded by the work of later scholars who took it as a 
starting-point for their studies, it still contains information not readily 
available elsewhere. 


p. 170: add in paragraph following heading PertopicAL ARTICLEs, line 3, 


after Cobbett: 


and a substantial number were secured from the card catalogue of 
periodical literature in the Music Division of the Library of Congress 
Washington 

p. 171: add between Kalischer and Frimmel entries: 


Mathews, W. S. B.: Beethoven as related to Mozart, Haydn and Bach 
(Music 27 [1902] 
add at end of entry Die Musik: 
Die Musik—list ten Special Beethoven Issues as set, and in addition 
XI I7 1925) 9 March issue 
XII 78 (1926) 6 (March issue 
XIII 19 (1927) 6 (March issue 
XIV 19 (1927) 7 (April issue 


/ 


RO! 
) 


p. 171: 


p. 171: add between Frimmel and Waack entries: 
Riemann, Hugo: Wer kennt den Komponisten Blatter fiir Haus- und 
Kirchenmusik 8 [1904] 113, 131 


p. 171: correct Siegfried entry 


/ 


1905, p. 33 should read 36 [1905 
p. 171: delete Spiro entry 


p. 171: correct Lekeu entry, wh h should read: 
Lekeu, Guillaume: Notes sur le Quinziéme Ouatuor opus 132, de Beet- 
hoven (Courrier musical 9 [1906] 733 


Anon.: Neuautgefundene l'anz-Kompositionen Beethovens (Neue Musik- 
Zeitung 29 [1907] 111 


j 

p. 171: add after Kalbeck entry: 

Kalischer, Alfr. Chr.: Ein Druckfehlerverzeichnis von Beethoven zu 
seiner Sonate in As-dut Op. 69 (Die Musik 6 [1907] 285 

> : . . m 2 ‘a 

Knapp, Harold E.: Beethoven’s great E minor Quartet (Musical 
Standard 7 [1907] 8 

p. 171: add between Riemann and Wetzel entries: 

Riemann, Hugo: Tanze Beethovens aus dem Jahre 1819 (Die Musik 6 
[1907] 365 

“ F. G. E.”: George P. Bridgetower and the Kreutzer Sonata (Musical 
limes 49 [1908] 302). 

Wetzel, Hermann: Beethoven’s Médlinger Tanze (Zeitschrift der Inter- 
nationalen Musikgesellschaft 17 [1909] 103 

p. 171: add between Wyzewa and Chitz entries: 

Wyzewa, T. de and Saint-Foix, Georges de: Un prétendu trio de Mozart 


ae ; - 1 &e j 
(Guide musical 56 [1910] 851; ibid 57 [1911] 3, 123 
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Altmann, Gustav: Ein Fehler in Beethovens erster Violinsonate (Die 
Musik 77 [1912] 28). 

Chitz, Arthur: Beethovens Kompositionen fiir Mandoline (mit einem 
unver6ffentlichen Sonatinen-satz Beethovens) (Der Merke1 3 [1912] 


440). 

p. 171: add at bottom of page: 

Sharp, J. Wharton: A Beethoven Quartet (Op. 18 No. 4) (The Strad 22 
[1912] 415, 442; ibid 23 [1913] 21, 68, 8q). 

Lewis, Leo Rich: Notes on Beethoven’s Opus 132 (Harvard Musical 
Review 7 [1913] No. 7, p. 8). 

Spiro, Friedrich: Ein Beethoven-Fund (Signale 77 [1913] 274). 

Sharp, J. Wharton: A note on Beethoven's tenth Sonata (Op. 96) (The 
Strad 24 [1914] 129). 

Helm, Theodor: Beethoven’s String Quartets (translated by Alice 
Mattullath) (Musical Observer 12 [1915] to 15 [1917] 

Winn, Edith L.: The violin music of Beethoven (The Foyer 2 [1915] 
No. 6, pp. 9, 27 

Hale, Philip: Overture: Grand Fugue (now free, now strict) B flat maior, 
Op. 133—Beethoven (Programmes, Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
36th season [1916-17] 154). 

Helm, Theodor: Beethoven’s last quartets (translated by F. H. Martens 
(Programmes, Boston Symphony Orchestra, 36th season [1916-17] 
160). 

p. 172: delete Simon entries between Altman and Niecks. 


p. 172: correct Niecks entry: 


193 should read 145, 173, 193, 218. 
p. 172: correct Simon entry between Seiller and Saint-Foix: 


1, 1920 should read 1120. 

p. 172: add between Saint-Foix and Albini titles: 

Viotta, H. A.: Een en Ander over Beethoven’s Laatste Kwartetten (Kunst 
Maandblad voor Muziek 7 [1920] 145, 169, 269). 


p. 172: add between Albini and Schmitz titles: 

Frimmel, Theodor: Beethovenspuren bei Robert Schumann (Beethoven- 
Forschung g [1923] 13). 

p. 172: add between Schmitz and Schenker titles: 


Viotta, H. A.: Een weinig bekend Werk van Beethoven [arrangement of 
Op. 14 No. 1 for string quartet] (Kunst Maandblad voor Muziek 4 


[1923] 112). 


p. 172: correct Pincherle entry: 


September 1925 should read 36 [1925! 347. 


p. 172: delete Anon entry between Selva and Boer, and add: 

Scott, Marion M.: How to develope chamber music (Music Bulletin, 
October 1925, p. 297). 

Unger, Max: Beethovens Handschrift (Die Musik 17 [1925] 432 

Wodehouse, T. W.: The Strad, June 1925—-December 1926. 

Anon: Beethoven's Septet in E flat Op. 20 (British Musician 2 [1926] 59). 

Gerhartz, Karl: Beethovens Jungendkompositionen (Die Musik 78 [1926] 
43°). 

p. 172: delete Capet entry between Bonaventura and Conturier. 


p. 172: correct Dunhill entry between Contrurier and Engel: 
Some thoughts ... should read The music of friends: some 


thoughts 
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p. 172: add between Engel and Herwegh: 

Grew. Sidney: Beethoven’s String Quartets British Musician 3 [1927 
$4, 121, 217). 
Music Bulletin, March 1927.’ 


p. 173: correct second Saint-Foix entry: 
April 1927, p. 28 should read & [1927] 28 
p. 173: add between that entry and White: 
Walthew. Richard: Chamber Music fone of several articles crowded out 
of the ‘ Beethoven Number ’ of April 1927] (Music & Letters 8 [1927] 
217 
jl 
p. 173: delete Goldowsky entry between Brent-Smith and Scherchen, 
and add: 
Capet, Lucien: Les Dix-Sept quatuors de Beethoven factually a dis- 
cussion only of Op. 135] (Courrier musi al 30 [1928] 213 
d’Esterre, Neville: Lener-Beethoven (British Musician ¢ [1928] 155 
Schmid, Willi: Zur Interpretation von Beethovens Streichquartetten 
Melos 7 | 1928] 390 
Cottler, Joseph: The string quartets of Beethoven (Disques 2 [1931] 198, 


7 
yV 


Goldowsky, Boris: A note on Beethoven’s Sonatas for Piano and Violin 


Overtones 2 [1931] 134 


Grew, Sidney: Beethoven’s ‘ Grosse Fuge ’ (Musical Quarterly 77 [1931] 
197 " 
Grew, Sidney: The ‘ Great Fugue’ of Beethoven (Musical Mirror and 


Fantare 17 [1931] 152 
Grew, Sidney: The Grosse Fuge of Beethoven (The Strad 47 [1931] 649 
Grew, Sidney: The ‘ Grosse Fuge’: the hundred years of its history 
Music & Letters r2 [1921] 140 
M & Lett I] 14 
p. 173: change Watson entry between Scherchen and Kinsky to: 
Watson, J. Arthur: String chamber music—the lesser forms (Music & 
Letters Io | 1929] 202 


p. 173: add after new Watson entry: 


> 1 ve lag — . ] - - . . . , 
Hess, Willy: Beethovens ‘T'anzkompositionen (Schweizerische Musik- 
zeitung und Sangerb! 70 [1930] 866 
p. 173: correct Landormy entry between Grew and Misch: 
92, 6 should read G2 | [93 7 
p. 173: add between Unger and Miiller-Blattau entries: 
Unger, Max: Fehlerhaft razliche Stellen in Beethovenschen Werke 


Deutsche Musiker-Zeitunge 62 [1931] 7G 
Mi ] | at 1, _ \ ‘ . ) d/ ‘ . . . 
Misch, Ludwi Varum « Allgemeine Musikzeitung 


19 [1932] 55 


« Crosse Fuge’ ‘ 


} 


p. 173: add between Altmann and Lacroix Novaro entries: 

ne meee 7 = ; - re yes . 

Pulver, Jeffrey: Beethoven and the Violinist (Monthly Musical Record 63 

11933] 145 

Einstein, Alfred: Opus Us] : ” = 
pus 1 (Musical Quarterly 20 [1934] 367 

p. 173: add between Lacroix-Novaro and Ley entries: 


Misch, Ludwig: ‘‘Alla danza tedesca’’ (Allgemeine Musikzeitung 61 
1904! «sof 
I 134} +40}. 
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Hess (between Ley and Unger) stet. 
Kozlenko, Wiliam: On the playing of Beethoven’s violin music (Ameri- 
can Music Lover 7 [1935] 39). 


p. 173: add between Petzoldt and Hess entries: 

Einstein, Alfred: Opus Ultimum (Musical Quarterly 23 [1937] 269 

Heizen, Hess (after Petzoldt) stet. 

Reed, Peter Hugh: Beethoven’s Opus 18 quartets, a summary of estima- 
tions and recordings (American Music Lover 3 [1937] 123 

p. 173: add between Reuter and Schmitz entries: 

Schmidt, Joseph: Beethoven oder Beethowen ? (Deutsche Musikkultur 2 
[1937] 108 

Watson (before Reuter) delete zo [1929] 294; ibid. 


p. 173: add at bottom of page: 

Reed, Peter Hugh: Beethoven’s Opus 59 Quartets (American Music 
Lover 4 [1938] 4). 

p. 174: add between Hess and Werner entries: 

Kolodin, Irving: Trios and Quintets (New Friends of Music Program 
Book [19 39 10] Vol. I p. 9 

Brunswick, Mark: Beethoven, the five sonatas for ’cello and piano (New 
Friends of Music Program Book [1940-41] Vol. 3 p. 7 

Kolodin, Irving: Beethoven’s sonatas for violin and piano (New Friends 
of Music Program Book | 1940 41] Vol. I p. 10 

Johns, Alfred I Unknown Beethoven composition discovered (Fretted 
Instrument News 9g | 1941] No. 6. p. I 

Johnson, Martin: An approach to Beethoven’s final string quartets 
Apollo, April 1941, p. 88). 

Misch, Ludwig: Zwei B dur Themen: eine Beethoven (Op. 


130 
j 
Schubert (Op. Posth. Sonata) Studie (Acta musicologica 13 [1941] 
85 
p. 174: add between Werner and Harthan entries: 
Johns, Alfred E.: An unknown composition by Beethoven for Mandolin 


and Piano (translation of article by Chitz in Revue musicale 
[S.1. M 8 [1912] No. 12, p. 24 Fretted Instrument News so | 1942] 
No. 1, p. 1 

Johns, Alfred E.: Beethoven’s compositions for mandoline (Fretted 


Instrument News so [1942] No. 2, p. 1 and No. 3, p. 1 


p. 174: add between Harthan and Deutsch entries: 

Kolisch, Rudolf: ‘Tempo and character in Beethoven’s music (Musical 
Quarterly 29 [1943] 169, 291 

Johnson, Martin: Relevance of the last Beethoven quartets to Mozart's 
(Music & Letters 25 [1944] 80). 

Sachs, Curt: Chamber Music (New Friends of Music Program Book 9 
11944-45] Nos. 1, 2, 3 


p. 174: add between Forbes and Saint-Foix entries 


Kroyt, Boris: Beethoven’s string quartets: their performance (Listen, 
May 1945, Pp. 3). . 

List, Kurt: Beethoven’s string quartets: their meaning (Listen, May 
1945, Pp. 5 


p. 174: add after Saint-Foix entry: 
MacArdle, Donald W.: Beethoven’s Opus 130: an analysis (Musik 
Review, 1945 








A REVISED CHAPTER ON EARS 
By Percy M. Younc 
| 


In the process of rehabilitating rusted reputations we should, I feel, 
consider the case of Charles Lamb, music-lover. There are two excellent 
reasons. On the one hand there is the possibility of uncovering a new 
aspect of his literary method an 1, on the other, there is the particular 
significance of music in the circle of which Lamb was a member. Further, 


there is the potent influence of music on the literary side of English 
romanticl mm. lhe prove | modi sty of Lamb misleads us into assumin 
that he had a complete incapacity for musical understanding. In the 
forefront of general consideration we have ‘ A Chapter on Ears ’, of which 
the first three paragraphs o » are hastily read and taken to represent 
the author’s musical constitution. The truth is that the paradoxical 
Elia is a difficult author popular pedagogic fallacy sets him as ideal 
for schoolboy comprehet n), concerned more often than not with 
elusive half-tones ol pel litv, with transient phantasms of thoucht 
with the object of discoverin ‘some probable insight into our ante- 
mundane condition, and a peep at least into the shadowland of pre- 
existence ’’. Thus when protesting that he has no ear (‘* you will under- 
stand me to mean—/or n Lamb refers to an isolated moment o 
experience. ‘The essay in question is a synthesis of separated experiences, 
for within itself it has incor ncies; 1ts cause may have been some eas‘ 
argument at Novell \ er’s over the merits of concerts and 
concert-goers, and where together with Leigh Hunt and Ayrton, 
were devoted to Beethoven and Mozart, Lamb had his private quiddities 
and if nored fashion. His taste, not s rprisit lv. was conservative: but 
music was as personal to him as religion and equally semantic. ‘The 
philosopher in hi is continually concerned with his own musical 
experience. Our difhiculty 1e Whimsicality in which he enshrines his 


deeper thoughts. 


‘A Chapter on | th one exception to be considere 
later, Lamb’s chief tended statement concerning music. 
Immediately we discove! he does 1 


es not intend what he seems to intend. 

To say that this heart never melted at the concord of sweet sounds, 

would be a foul self-libel ’’. And here we may turn aside to amplify the 
statement by occasion 

In one sense Lamb 1 r left childhood. He recognized, half a 

century betore scientific t wry crystallized the fact, the fundamental 


truth of the child fathering th: 


ian. ‘Therefore we are constantly shown 
behind the black c« 


erk the blue coat of the schoolboy. More 

nless we except the Temple) it was the monastic 

tradition of Christ’s Hospital which revealed to Lamb the strength and 

usic of the foundation, with its lively Jacobean 
memories of Brewer and Ravens roft, centring in the an 


hymns and anthems, 


than anything else (unk 
beauty of antiquity. Th 


nd well-toned organ; the doleful tune of the burial anthem 


the carol . . . which, when a young boy, I 

the hour of going to bed) till ten, when it was 
sung by the olde rs, and have listened to it, in their rude chanting, 
ull T have bec mn transported in fancy to the fields of Bethlehem, and the song which 





: : 
chanted in the 


have so often lain awake from seven 





Wa u i lat season Dy ce s to the shepherds? 
| ‘ 
ster ections of Christ's H - Lamb’s music-master is recalled thus: “ a 
Zod 180K —s . each us Our qQuavers ; Letter to Coleridge, June 
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had its part in moulding the poetic outlook. We may regret the loss of 
the essay that assuredly would have been composed had Lamb survived 
to hear Mendelssohn in Christ Church, Newgate Street, for music in 
church was to Lamb, as to Milton, an essential part of the fabric. Such 
is the early indication of ‘ The Tombs in the Abbey ’. 

Like Leigh Hunt, Lamb recollected gratefully his earliest nursery 
introduction to music, and ‘ Water parted from the sea ’ formed a lasting 
affection for Arne and suggested a useful touchstone for subsequent 
criticism. It is clear that singing meant more than instrumental music, 
and particularly that branch of singing which had theatrical affinities. 
Sometimes Lamb may have turned from Italian opera to the anodyne of 
‘** honest common-life sounds *’, but it was not, as he admits, because of 
indifference. ‘‘ It [the ear] will strive—mine at least will—spite of its 
inaptitude, to thrid the maze; like an unskilled eye painfully poring upon 
hieroglyphics ’’. This is impatience at those intellectual problems which 
arise in all of us to propose no ready solution. But, at most, this impa- 
tience is spasmodic. Not unnaturally, Lamb respected those operas 
which were good theatre: hence he enthuses to the absent Manning, in 
1808: 

Oh that you could go to the new opera of ‘ Kais’ tonight! "Tis all about Eastern 
manners; it would just suit you. It describes the wild Arabs, wandering Egyptians, 


lying dervishes, and all that sort of people to a hair. You needn't ha’ gone so far? 
to see what you did, if you saw it as I do every night at Drury Lane Theatre. 


Those forgotten operas ‘ The Jovial Crew’ and ‘ The Hypocrite ’, 
which called forth critical notices, serve as reminder of the versatility of 
Lamb’s favourite actors and of the current appreciation of the ballad- 
operatic manners of the previous century. ‘ The Beggar’s Opera ’—it 
hardly seems necessary to mention this hardy annual—came into Lamb's 
field. But there are surprises. For Lamb can range so far (for the 
avowedly unmusical) as to include in his operatic sphere the newly 
revealed Mozart. ‘‘I am’”’, he wrote to Ayrton on April 18th 1817, 
‘in your debt for a very delightful evening—lI should say two—but Don 
Giovanni in particular was exquisite, and I am almost inclined [here we 
throw back to the intimacies of friendly disputation] to allow Music to 
be one of the Liberal Arts; which before 1 doubted”’. Ayrton was a 
particular friend of Lamb’s who deserves more than passing mention. 
He combined Yorkshire determination with musical skill (he directed 
the first English performances of ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ [1811], ‘ Zauberfléte ° 
[1811] and ‘ Don Giovanni’ [1817]), literary efficiency with percipience. 
In illustration of the latter may be mentioned his early notices of Rubin- 
stein,® notices, incidentally, which patently admit the stylistic influence of 
Lamb. In his pioneering of popular musical education through accessible 
literature Ayrton parallels his contemporary Haydon. ‘The educative 
intentions of the romantics were widespread. 

Among Lamb’s actors there were few who could not sing, and among 
the singers there were many who could act. Which can hardly be said 
of contemporary performers. The singing of Miss Burrell and the gleam 
of Fanny Kelly’s divine face haunted Lamb, as he owned in a letter to 
Wordsworth in 1818, at his office desk. Had he married, as he diffidently 
proposed, Fanny Kelly we might have had her uncle’s ‘ Reminiscences ’ 
edited by Lamb rather than by the egregious Theodore Hook, which 
would have been to our advantage. There is an essay on the religion of 
actors: there should surely have been one on the music of actors. Fanny 
Kelly was not only able to receive favourable comparison with Mrs. 


2. Manning went to China in 180¢€ 


3. * Examiner ’, 1842 and 1859 
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Jordan as a comic actress, to display melodrama and to play Shakespeare 
to the general approval (I’om Moore was solitary in dissent , but also 
equipped to take on the parts of Madame Storace. Banister, Parsons, 
even Kemble (although his Macheath was reckoned a failure), Dicky 
Suett (“‘ his pipe clear and harmonious. He would often speak of his 
chorister davs. when he was ‘ Cherub Dicky ’.”’ {Lamb} , Kean, Mrs. 
Jordan (whose burlesque * Don Giovanni’ moved Lamb to apologize to 
the shade of Mozart). Munden and Mrs. Siddons crossed and recrossed 
the whole range of drama: not one of them was incapable of song. They, 
with Mrs. Billincton. Bartleman, Dignum, saw to it that no theatre- 
voer was unacauainted with the accumulated balladry of three centuries. 
Two instances (they are not exclusive) indicate Lamb’s affection for this 


avenue in popular musk and also his adroit conscription of musical 
titles. At Captain Jackson’s ‘“* we had our songs—' Why, Soldier, why ?’ 
and the ‘ British Grenadiers ’—in which last we were all obliged to bear 
chorus”’. Both the daughters sang. Their proficiency was a nightly 
theme—the masters he had given them—the “ no expense ”’ which he 
spared to acco! iplish them in a science ** so necessary to young women ‘is 
But then they could not sin ithout their instrument. 

In ‘ Rejoicings upon the New Year’s coming of age’ we run into a 
sly set of variations on a theme of Ben Jonson for here is the essence of 
‘The Masque of Christmas’ transmuted into the self-contained hilarity 
of Elian prose. lhe music ts there. 

* April Fool ’ whistled to an old tune of ‘ New Brooms ’ * Ash Wednesday ’.. 
struck up a carol, which * Christmas Day’ had taught him for the nonce; and was 
followed by the latter, who e ‘ Miserere’ in fine style, hitting off the mumping 
notes and lengthened dra f ‘Old Mortification’ with infinite humour. 

* Shrove-tide ’, ‘ Lord M Da und ‘ April Fool’ next joined in a glee 

WI! the properest day to drink? 

in which all the ‘ Days’ chi n, made a merry burden. 

At the end of the party ‘Old Mortification’ went floating home 
singin 


On the bat’s back I do fly, 


** and a number of old snatches besides ’’. Now it cannot be denied thar 


in this essay Lamb chose his programme well, nor that the readin 
complete without the sele | musical backeround. 

Che critical faculty of Lamb finds full play on the subject of Braham. 
He defines not the singer, nor the actor. nor the Jew, but the complete 


iS 


being that was Brahan He varies his stresses so that we do. in tact, 
remain aware of the facet [heir integration is emphasized to Manning 
January 2nd 1810): ‘“ He was a rare composition of the Jew, the 


gentleman and the angel, vet all these elements mixed up so kindly in 


him that you could not tell which preponderated ”’. In an earlier letter 


we have: ‘* Braham’s singing. when it is impassioned, is finer than Mrs. 
Siddons’s or Mr. Kemble’s acting! And when it is not impassioned, it is 
as good as hearing a person of fine sense talking. The brave little Jew! ’’4 
And again: “ The foundation of his vocal excellence is sense. He sinzs 
with uncerstanding, as Kemble delivered dialozue. He would sing the 
Commandments, and ippropriate character to each prohibi- 


tion’. One im ines t t | 


b would have applauded John Beard. 
ether truthfully, to be no singer. He may 
have preferred to ar > the Hi : 


, ; 
ods with a comic speech in Latin when 
asked ior a son but 


- 
. whe alking with Crabb Robinson he chose the 

wi «oft } nu . . +] 1 : 9 
sound mis own voice rather than that of his colleague. ‘* Lamb’s 
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peculiarities are very interesting ’’, notes Robinson on a summer’s day in 
1814. ‘* We had not much conversation. He hummed tunes, I repeated 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Daffodils’, of which I am become very fond’. In an 
unguarded moment Lamb touched improbability with the humorous 
edge of disarming conceit. 
Kate is fifieen: I go about moping, and sing the old pathetic ballad I used to 
like in my youth 
* She's weet filteen, 
I’m one year more.” 
Mrs. Bland sang it in boy’s clothes the first time I heard it. I sometimes think the 
lower notes In my voice are like Mrs. Bland’s 


As has been indicated, Lamb had a rarer gift than that of sone. He 


was among the minority who could think music. Mrs. Burrell’s voice 
interrupted the affairs of the East India House while Coleridge, 
was greeted with ** My head is playing all the tunes in the world, ringing 
such peals! It has just finished the * Merry Christchurch Bells’, and 
absolutely is beginning ‘ Turn again Whittineton’...°, The power 


and in terms of music, brings us to the crux of the 


. ( 
in 1800, 


of thinking music, 
romantic movement. ‘The most celebrated collection of * revolutionary 
verse proclaims musical affiliation in its collective title, but from the 
middle of the eighteenth century there had been a growing tendency for 
literature to achieve nuance and modulation by musical means, and to 
embrace a philosophy based on, broadly speaking, musical values. 

The emotional content of poetry was amplified by Cowper, who 
showed more enthusiasm for music (tempered with moral considerations) 
Often enough Lamb harks back to his admired 
A peal of bells is advanced “* as the music 
*°6 - music itself is exalted as a “‘ science 


than precise knowledge. 
Cowper in his early poetry. 
nighest bordering upon heaven 
divine ’’? ; Cecilia Lawton prompts a near ode to her saintly namesake: 
the lark rises against an orchestral background. These example the 
‘Harmony in Unlikeness ” is 


sentimental application of music to verse. 
Thus far, and also 


a brief musico-philosophic appendix to ‘ The Task ’. 
by way of poems contrived to ballad tunes, we are cons« ientiously in the 
wake of Cowper. But Lamb felt more of music than its theory, and its 
influence is sufficiently obvious that we may justifiably and exactly define 
The feeling for antique 


his prose as the most musical in the language. 
{ word or phrase. 


vocabulary depends on aural appreciation of the selecte 
The general rhythm (and this is true of Browne too) is best described by 
analogy, so that the first paragraph of * New Year’s Eve * may be con- 
trasted with that of ‘ A Quakers’ Meeting’ by relating the first to stilo 
recitativo and the second to the solemnity of a metrical psalm. If we turn 
to ‘ Old China ’ we discover ethereal passages which surely are the prose 
counterpart to Italian operatic melody. 


Farther on if far or near can be predicated of their w wid see h ses, trees, 


pagodas, dancing the hays. 

Here a cow and rabbit couchant and co-extensive; so objects she een through 
the lucid atmosphere of fine Cathay 

Vincent 
: 


To have proceeded thus far with only bare mention ol 
ld of music. 


Novello is sienificant of Lamb’s independence within the fi 


We may speak of the influence of Novello on Lamb, but we must equally 
realize the inversion of this relationship. It was Laml aptit ide for 
ike to original 


going beyond general approval of antiquity for lorm:s sa 
sources which demonstrated to Novello the possibilitie f research. And 


6. * New Year’s I 


In the albur favery y 


8 Fopular 
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to Novello’s publications we should, I suspect, trace the widespread 
practical interest in music which infected later generations. 

Chere are two remarkable letters from Lamb to his “‘ dear Fugueist, or 
bear’st thou rather Contrapuntist?’’? Both realize the attentiveness with 
which Lamb could contemplate music. On November 6th 18206 
Lamb sent to Novello the text of a serenata (founded, so Edmund 
Blunden tells me, on one by John Hughes) for two voices in celebration 
of Victoria Novello’s marriage to Charles Cowden Clarke. The offerin 
vas a little out of season, as Mary had protested that the style was * 
little Loo old-fashioned in the manner sy 

Sut I cannot write in the modern style, if I try ever so hard. I have attended 
visions for the mu und you will have little difficulty in composing 


} . ry | y 
to the proper divisions I I 


If I mav advise, make Pepusch your model, or Blow. It will be necessary 


have a good second voice, as t tress of the melody lies there: 
Chen follows the text.’ The rest ot the letter, with its request for par- 
tie ularly pla ed crest end Ss, ith its ( rith ism ol Purcell’s realistic Suyg- 
gestiveness (‘‘ all such minutiae of adaptation are at this time of day very 


properly exploded, and Jackson of Exeter very fairly ranks them unde 


the head of puns ’’), and h proposals for performance at the Grey- 
hound, effectively disposes that statement in the * Chapter on Ears 
which begins: “ Scientifically I could never be made to understand (yet 
I have taken some pau hat a note in music 1s’’. From an undated 
letter we can extract this admixture of criticism and waggishness: 

: I enclose a cinder yelonged to Shield when he was poor, and lit his 
own fires Any memoria t musical genius, I know, is acceptable; and 
Shield has his merits, ( enti, 1 I opinion, is far above him in the 

Mr. Westwood d I and begs to present you with a nail tl 
cam f Jomelli’s cof d at Nap! 

Lamb’s critical asides will be encountered variously. To Ayrton he 
inscribes that nonsensical of quick-flying couplets entitled ‘ Free 
thoughts on c veral €! rie ( mposers °. Che catalocue!9 contains 
Haydn, Mozart, Handel, P i, Blow, Cimarosa, Gluck, old Tycho 
Brahe,"? Herschell, Purcell, Beethoven, Weber, Pepusch, Bach, Buonon- 
cini, Novello and Rossu Oratorio audiences, wrapt in that gloom 
which is commonly con ered proper to the occasion, justly caught 
Lamb's rebuke in the ‘ Chapter on Ears’, although he was addicted to 
oratorio himself, as will } itl appear. Oratorio singers ol an earlier 
age are recalled when H rth’s genius calls ‘* tumultuous harmony ’’!” 
from the canvas, and our thor’s personal taste in oratorio is insinuated 
when he writes to Novello that *‘ my sister’s cold is as obstinate as an old 
Handelian, whom a modert eur is trying to convert to Mozart-ism ”’ 
lo the music of Bishop Lamb was allergic, although he handled 


the London affairs of J. H. Payne Bishop’s librettist for ‘ Clari’ and sent 
Mary down to Covent Garden to interview Bishop concerning them. It 
Lamb misliked ‘* common popular airs . . . arranged for choruses ’’ he 
was no better pleased by endeavours to recreate oriental folk music. 
When, after a Chinese love song, he heard that Chinese culture was 
endangered by the inimical Ladrones, his comment was, ‘‘ God bless the 
Ladrones!’’ Which makes us wonder what he made of the early volumes 
of Burney and Hawkins, whose works he had read , 


par r the sole purp i keeping the 
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Mr. Blunden" draws attention to the fact that Lamb once contributed 
a review to the annals of musical criticism. Because this essay is generally 
unknown and because it reveals a technique in reviewing which a 
specialist age prefers not to emulate (though it would be to its advantage 
and because here is the counterblast to the self-depreciation of the 
*‘ Essay on Ears ’, this review is appended: 


In confessing ourselves lovers of all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
Christmas, indoors and out of doors, parties, plum-puddings, pantomimes, holly- 
boughs, galanty-shows, wassail-bowls, forfeits, mistletoe, and all thereunto belonging 
we hold it no unseasonable intrusion of the sentimental to add that we love to lie 
awake a little at night, in the intervals of our gaieties, and listen to those mys- 
teriously denominated persons, the waits; always provided, that the performance 
of the bass is not totally ignorant of that part of his art. We have a tender recollec- 
tion of the homely Christmas carol, that used to be sung at school: nor can we 
hear, without particular emotion at this season, that divine composition of Handel’s, 
with its recitative full of singleness of purpose and a truly pastoral simplicity, ** There 
were shepherds abiding in the fields’. Sacred music never seems so sacred and so 
musical as at this period; never less allied to the dogmas of any sect; or more full 
of those sweet suggestions for all, which belong both to the best music, and the best 
Christianity With our ears thus attuned to the occasion, it is with special gratifica- 
tion that we have the new year opened, as it were, with the re-awakening of some of 
the finest organic strains of the Leos and Durantes of old. Long had we heard of 
those names, and long desired to know something more of their congenial sounds. 
Mr. Novello, in his publication under the above title [i.¢. ‘ The Fitzwilliam Music ’}, 
has brought like spirits from the other world, “‘ with their singing-robes about 
them.’’ The work is selected (we need not add in how masterly a manner) from 
the valuable collection of manuscripts, works of art, etc., bequeathed to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge by the late Earl Fitzwilliam; and presents us in the first number 
just published with noble compositions, hitherto unpublished, from the pen of 
Carissimi, Palestrina, Clari, Pergolesi, the other great masters above mentioned, 


and more ot the same hool Lhe old choirs of Italy re-open upon us, and pour 
forth their peals and appeals to heaven, in all their grandeur, and softness, and 


affectionate entreaty; now splendid as the other pomp of their service, now flowing 
as their robes, now tender, and breathing away in aspiration, as the perfume in their 
censers. Mr. Novello has here done for the musical world, what a literary man 
would do for us who should discover new manuscripts of Spenser and Milton.'® 
Thus we may conclusively add to the many-sidedness of Elia a 
hitherto unregarded love for music which, in view of the importance of 
Novello and Ayrton (their particular contribution has never received 
other than grudging notice), Alsager and Leigh Hunt, was perhaps more 
influential than appeared. Charles Lamb, Mus.D. (Lambeth) is a fancy 
which assuredly would have occurred to him to-day. There is one pun, 
while we are in the mood, which must have occurred but escaped record: 
we refer to the riposte potential to the scale of dignities ranging from 
** Mr. C. Lamb... Emperor Lamb; Pope Innocent, higher than which 


is nothing but the Lamb of God ”’: it entitles the penultimate chorus of 


* Messiah ’. 


: f. * Recoll s of Christ's Hospital 
16 New Monthly Magazine’, Vol. XVI, 3 27, uns 
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The Mear f Musical Histor By J. A. Westrup The Philip Maurice Deneke Lecture 
de] d at Ladv Margaret H Oxford, November 21st 1945 pp. 32. (Cum- 
hye e, Oxford U1 ! yr g40 1s. 6d. 

Che six P.M. Deneke foundation form a very distinguished con 





pat n many fiel f thought; and it is high praise to say that Professor 
Westrup thy of his plac Tr} ist Summung-up sentence 
[he great tori f music are those who have carried musical souls about 
r , nd ur p have added vision and found the p 
de 
i ia Se em I f Pu ll’s dedicat i 
he } f the b ook on Pure and ope 
{ luminous k ind p ised judgn hay 
i iy inclines pnasiz differe: y| i 
n im ttoae ( Du the march of inu 
Col ] if , itl ) d, it 1s I Ss 
fit prot yusiness it is to see ; 
Nort | Prot r Westr h the utmos larity the phrases are cut ya 
f Pp i iti is! r iwnificance B ip ») ther nil ) - 
unt | e that will mak ie readers pau 1 perplexity 
é Ss on Beet! oven’s ai ind cannot b disputed i i 
i music sprang The drift of the Finale of the Nint! 
S wds make it clear But the Finale of the | 
Syn I il, speaks in just as unmistakable terms. This 
i » being solely through the operation of thi 





Why not? Nobody drean {i der ng that Beet! en’s music prang from Beet oven’ 








rn but why need e exp ke a verbal expressible shape? ‘* Absolut 
divorced from man and something that does not exist ’’, says Professor 
Westr ip on page 29 Ve 1 harmor exe eis the rk Ol man Du 
cam our judgment of the f SvVI ny be purely sical? We have Beethoven 
\ a tor it that e open ement w a to the idea of Fate knocku 
at the d he son P I Vienna (both equall authentic and 
equally unimportan but 1 n that amount of warrant for sympathy wi 
the Pari lan la 1h vi » SCreal ( l’} In pe reul when trombones and pi cet J 
contrala tto ti istonished fe i 
Pro R 1M 1 S n LXXI, 1944-45. pp. 83 Whitehea 
& M r, Leeds 4 
Phe resting pap I Dent’s on ‘ Italian Opera in London’, th 
Listory of he divides i ds, | ing from 1705. The pages conta 
out-ol-the-way inlormation and i istic remarks On had long wished fo 
meone to dispute the hoarn ription of the collapse of the Italian opera in 1728 to the 
success Of * The Beggar’s Opera I reason never seemed adequate, and Professor 
Dent now sa t does not hold wa I rt of thing Professor Dent can tell us is ho 
long after tl extinction ot i women carried on the tradition of the interpre- 
tation Of Virik es Dy sopra! Ir Italy as late as 103 the Hamlets and Romeos 
ol operas t M la ab I men 
Phe hitle hi ry 18 more qua in glorious, its interest social rather than artist 
Italian opera in the eighteenth century never root here as the madrigal had done 
at the end of t xteenth. R kable at the same time has been the continuity of its 


importat A, al l las! ble ’’ which Professor Dent uses rather often is n 











explanation ¢ It look i he had under-rated the genuine and, indeed, 
intense | aft d re of song by an accomplishment of which the 
world of to-day has little idea not weak of the attraction tl 1¢ later and cruder 
Italian < yle has for us, wl innot vie with its conviction and simple gusto. The 
old London « pera subscriber ppreciation of fine singing Professor Dent pooh-poohs as 
a pret f conn curs! I I he interest of the opera-hous« les un the 
opera i f and the mposer. S d, if you limit the repertory to the immortal 


He i ished that the Italian op ! ndon i ‘a completely dead thine * and hopes 
' 


that no f lll attempt to 1 ne id international system ”’, We ought to 


establish Opera on the highest ar ic level with perilormances in Our Own language.” 

Sor } t+ thi , lie 

. ne wi hat this inv es a ¢ radicuon of terms. ‘There are some operas that may 
eq on a high and e highest level, but not manv of those the public 1S 
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interested in, and certainly not the whole repertory There is not a country in the world 
which can, out or its own resources, do that. Who ever heard even a tolerable performance 
of ‘Carmen’ in Germany? Professor Dent ends by demanding the building of a new 
London opera-house at the national expense. 

Miss May Harrison’s pleasing paper on Delius adds footnotes to biography. On 
Delius’s origins 


He told me that his maternal grandfather had been the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
and his grandmother a beautiful German girl from Hamburg, who with her father 


was cruising round the coast of Scandinavia in their yacht when the young prince 


saw her, fell in love with her and renounced his claim to the throne to marry her. 


Chey settled down in Vienna, where their only child was born, who was Delius’s 


mother 





He had no Jewish bloed, but Mrs. Delius was partly Jewish, her mother being of the 
English branch of the Moscheles family Miss Harrison tells us that the composition of 
Delius’s double Concerto was prompted by a hearing of Brahms’s 
Dr. H. S. Middleton’s paper on * Music Studies’ is couched in an exorbitantly for- 
bidding lang ive. b il is gra a ih agree ible qu tauons, sucl as the first sentence of 
Martini’s Counterpoint 
As well as the elements of Counterpoint, in which he must be informed, the Young 
Composer should be accomplished in the arts of Song and Organ-playing, without 
which he cannot become an accomplished composer. 
And this from Walter Raleigh, apparently introduced just for fun 
Funny thing, ** the Life Scholarly ’’, as M. Corelli would call it. What I’ve 
noticed is that anyone who merely wants money, like business men, is generally very 
cheery and casual: but if a man doesn’t want money he’s the devil and all. Seems 
as if money were the only thing men are human and modest about. Everything els« 


+} } 


is religion, or tarred with the same brush 
In Dr. Glen Haydon’s ‘ Music and Philosophy ” we get sentences like this 


Indirect knowledge, or knowledge about, is, conversely, based upon the imme- 


diate knowledge as a conditioning factor As we struggle with our concept of 
knowledge we come to realize that we operate ina multi-ordinal world 
[he prince of his science, Pla had a charming way with him which our philosophers 





a lendel. pp. 431 Dent, Lond 1946 30S 
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Eduard Devrient’s recollection of Mendelssohn’s revival of the St. Matthew Passion 
and Appendix: ‘ Bach on Thorough-bass Realization’, ‘ Solutions of Bach’s Canons ’ 
and ‘ Bibliographical Notes’. The illustrations are numerous, handsomely reproduced 
and of considerable interest. There are six portraits (the two Haussmann paintings 
and an engraving of 1774 as well as one each of Bach’s three most famous sons), eight 
‘ Views of Places Prominent in Bach’s Life’ (two beautifully reproduced as endpapers 


eight of ‘ Performances and Instruments of Bach’s Time’ and thirteen ‘ Facsimiles of 


Manuscripts and Early Editions in Chronological Order 

[he American translation is fluent and good. It contains few obtrusive Americanisms 
and even fewer that may be misleading to the English reader, who knows by this time 
that, for instance, ‘‘ getting along with the students *’ does not call for the question ‘* where 
to?’ but merely means “ getting on with the pupils ’’. One bad mistranslation, however, 
has caught the eye on p. 86, where the title of the ‘ Inventions’ is given as beginning 


with the words ** Upright Instruction ’’. The original “ aufrichtig *’ does literally mean 
‘upright ’’, but this fits badly here because it has a physical as well as a moral sense 
‘upright piano ’’), and even the moral does not do here, for although a man may be 
‘upright ’’, instruction cannot. Surely “ trustworthy ”” or “ scrupulous ” would have 

been better. Supposing Bach’s word had been “ Abrichtung ”’ (training, drill), would 

the translator of * The Bach Reader ’ have rendered it as ** downrightness ”? E. B. 
The Chamber Music of Mendelssoh By John Horton. (* Musical Pilgrim’ series. 

pp. 65 Oxford University Press, 1946. as. 6d. 


Not long ago I mentioned Mendelssohn’s string quartets to a distinguished musician, 
and he said that all he remembered was “ once hearing a pretty Canzonetta from one 
or other of them ’”’. Another confessed that he had never heard or read the remarkable 
final F minor Quartet, whose scherzo Tovey and Dr. Walker have praised so highly. 
[hese cases are typical of the general Mendelssohn prospect to-day, as the centenary 
f his death draws near. He is known by a small fraction of his output, and that fraction 


assumed to be adequately representative of the scope of his genius, which it certainly 


not. There can be no doubt that in any future revaluation of Mendelssohn his chamber 
music (more especially his chamber music without piano) will have to figure prominently. 
For chamber music, as Mr. Horton says, “‘ was his early love ” ; and in this intimate 
medium more than anywhere else he was able to escape from the deadening influenc« 
of his onerous duty to parents and public. At present references are mainly confined to 
a small stock of fragmentary quotations employed as a warning to students against the 
evils of writing “* orchestrally *’. Mendelssohn was no worse a sinner in this respect than 


many another of his century (and in any case the word should as often as not be 


* pianistically 
This unexpected addition to the * Musical Pilgrim’ series is therefore most warmly 
to be welcomed, Itis a more than adequate guide and reference book, full of good points, 


clearly and freshly written, with an agree able absen e both ot extravagant claims and of 
defiant defensiveness. Mr. Horton rightly insists upon Mendelssohn’s remarkable 
adventurousness in musical form, though he only goes half-way towards seeing just how 
original in this respect is the “ cycli: \ minor Quartet of 1827 and his analysis of the 
E>» Quartet (Op. 12) seems to me to be a little obscure and confused. 

My only serious complaint is against the book’s arrangement. For example, the 
general plan seems to be based on an ascent in the number of players, so that the juvenile 
piano Sextet of 1824 and the first masterpiece, the Octet of 1825, occupy the last two 
places ; but the three piano Quartets of 1822-25 are put first, before the violin Sonata of 
182 Again, ong the string quartets, order of opus numbers seems to be the reason 





> 
3 ! 

or Mr. Horton’s discussion of the Ey Op. 12 before the A minor Op. 13 ot two years 

earlier ; yet the three Op. 44 Quartets, though all written within little over a year, are 


taken in chronological ordet 





! I 

Phese may seem small matter but they prevent the book from achieving anything 
like a coherent general survey of Mendelssohn as chamber musician. The only way to 
arrive at this, I think, is by chronological study, with a clear recognition of three distinct 
groups. First come the half-dozen (published) juvenilia, ending with the very reputable 
third piano Quartet dedicated to Goethe. Then, separated from these not by any 
considerable gap of time but by that marvellous sudden flowering of his individuality 
which seems t have coincided the familv removal to N« 3 Le ipzigerstrasse, there 
follow four works, all for strin ( ind all of the highest freshness and interest th 
Octet (1625), the Quintet in A 1 r (1826), the Quartets ** No. 2’ in A minor (1827 
und“ N 1 in Ep r\l the beautiful Nac intermezzo substituted for 
u Qu tets minuet Feb I ist betore the nd of his vears of freedom. 
Chen : pit x ocean of professionalism and the earnest, 
ODCUICAt ¢ a : ‘ P ent demand for a ** big work ’’—the mountain 
of * St Paul For fi rs he turned away from the intimate and personal world ot 
eet See iso, In response to paternal demand, from 

rg : Probably it was h marriage in 1037 that 


re aiicda nt i 1 ‘ P \r } ie tten vears {| | fe he produced tl e remainil y 


} ii 
i 
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nine and a half chamber works among those that have attained to print. This last group 
most sadly shows, from work to work, from movement to movement, often from phrase 
to phrase, the disparity between the Mendelssohn who should have been, if life had 
worked out differently, and the worn-out Mendelssohn too often taking refuge in 
mechanical gentilities. But the quartets, the first cello Sonata and the second Trio at 
least have more than enough of greatness in them to demand a regular place in the 
repertory. And the last Quartet and half-quartet, like several other compositions of his 
final years, hold tragic promise of a new start. 

Some such ground-plan might have made Mr. Horton's little book more than a 
reference-guide for separate works and avoided a certain amount of repetition. But it 
is ungracious to complain of anything so pleasant and intelligent and timely. I did not 
know of the existence of “‘ a number of not very significant pieces *’ for Barmann’s clarinet, 
which Mr. Horton mentions as distinct from the clarinet and basset-horn duos. 


3. Oe We 
Fauré. By Norman Suckling * Master Musicians’ series pp. 229. (Dent, London, 
19460 78 6d. 
The task of introducing Fauré into England has not been an easv one. He cannot 


be expected to make the same appeal in Britain as he does in France, nor is it desirable 
that he should. In one respect music flourishes precisely by the action of one civilization 
upon another, and whatever Fauré may signify to certain sections of the French musical 
public, the evaluation of his work in England is bound to be different, if only because 
music cannot be lifted from one country into another without something happening to 
alter its messag If Fauré’s music is to take root here it must do so naturally, once the 
ground has been prepared, and it must be expected to produce, in time, a new conception 
of his art reflected in both criticism and in the work of interpretive and eventually 
creative musicians. I make this point because Fauré does stand in need of an English 
interpretation ; there are many aspects of his work which are peculiarly sympathetic 
to the English musical mind. Unfortunately Mr. Suckling’s study, the first to appear by 
an English author, makes little attempt to see the composer’s work from any other point 
of view than a strictly French one. Indeed, one often wonders whether some of the high 
opinions expressed would not shock even the composer’s French admirers. I doubt, 
for instance, whether there are many French critics to-day who would subscribe to 
Mr. Suckling’s opinions of such immature works by Fauré as ‘ Aprés un réve’ and the 
* Ballade ’. 

Mr. Suckling brings immense erudition to his subject and would seem to possess, 
by his enviable knowledge of French literature and civilization, the ideal requirements 
for a correct appraisement of Fauré’s achievement. Erudition, however, is not enough. 
Love, too, is necessary, and the type of love that approaches the object of adoration with 
humility, that recognizes and accepts human failings, for Fauré had many, which is 
precisely what endears him to those who would admit themselves to his intimacy. One 
cannot call that love, or even reverence, which insists on spurning the music of so many 
different schools in order, by contrast, to establish the supremacy of an idol ; and this 
seems to be Mr. Suckling’s favourite procedure. Nor do the numerous quotations which 
Mr. Suckling so ably draws upon always succeed in illuminating the mystery of Fauré’s 
art. Here is an example 

Fauré’s last opus for voice and pianoforte, ‘ L’Horizon chimérique ’, constitutes 


a wonderful farewell to this branch of his art. The words are by a young man 
killed in the 1914 war, Jean de la Ville de Mirmont (son of a Bordeaux University 
professor), who in these four poems did a thing unusual with French poets, for he 


treated of the sea as primarily a symbol of the undiscovered, not as a source of human 
tragedy like Richepin, Corbiére or Pierre Loti, and thus gave a new lease of life 
to what Mr. T. S. Eliot (quoting perhaps another writer ? I do not know) described 


as “la poésie des départs”. One thinks immediately of the Duparc-Baudelaire 
* Invitation au voyage’; and then one realizes the difference : Duparc’s song, like 
Baudelaire’s words, is an exotic, while ‘ L’Horizon chimérique ’ is an exercise not 
so much of the imagination as of the unusually awakened consciousness The 
effect of this dead young man’s poetry, set to music by an old man of seventy-seven, 
as Fauré now was, is to sound at the same time a farewell to life and like a readiness 


to encounter whatever lies beyond death 


My dreams shall bear them company, 
Ships in whose wake my heart long since has followed, 


a readiness tempered somewhat by a longing after the “ lovely gifts of shade, and 
slumber, and deep peace ’ represented by the one “ nocturne”’ in a book of 
* marine landscapes ’’, the exquisite ‘ Diane, Séléné ’, which I will not trust myself 
to praise any further. 
l'o which the appropriate reply is surely the melancholy line by Mallarmé : “ La chair 


! ” 


est triste, hélas! et j’ai lu tous les livres. .. . 
Only rarely does Mr. Suckling seize upon those aspects of Fauré’s work which should 
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claim attention in England, though in justice one should mention the astuteness of the 
comparisons he makes between certain procedures of Fauré and those of Elgar and 
Walton. Speaking of the part played by the modern French composers in the deliverance 
of English musicians from the German yoke, he rightly urges that “ a share be claimed 
for Fauré in the process by which a whole generation of our own composers, in the early 
tiled themselves of the French example to write again 

for the first time since more than a century—music worthy of their country’s older 
achievements ”. Elsewhere, however, he states that if ‘‘ Fauré’s music might be exactly 
qualified by comparing it to the nature of that exquisite animal, the cat . . . the aptness 
of this comparison might give a clue to the slow welcome afforded to Fauré in a country 
ter expresses itself in a love of dogs and horses’. Not very 


part ot the present century, 


where the national chara 


helpful. 
ng and scholarly study should have been spoilt by an 


It is a pity that such a painstaking 
attitude so excessively Francophile to be almost an affront to those very standards of 


moderation in French art which Mr. Suckling professes to admire. Yet there are pages 

where he does seem to have glimpsed the right approach. Quoting Alfred de Vigny 
apropos of the string Quartet, he writes 

Why. asked they, was there no middle way between the calmness which wearied 

them and the passions which made them mad: “ entre la léthargie et les convul- 

sions’? ? The answer is, of course, that there is, but that no romantic is constituted 

to discover it ; and that the perfect confutation of those who cannot conceive of 

le calme without Pennut be found in the unconstrained quietude of this music 


by Fauré 


A lesson which the author ' might have taken as a motto Be a 
Secret Chromatiu Art in the Netlu Votet. By Edward E. Lowinsky Translated from 

the German by Carl Buchman Columbia University Studies in Musicology 

No. 6 Pp. 191, pl. 23. (Columbia University Press, New York; Oxford 

University Press, 1946.) 30s 

The reproach is often made against musicology that it is remote from life : it tends 
to treat music as if it had been created in a vacuum. The title of this work might lead 
one to suppose that it belongs to a too familiar tradition of bloodless scholarship. But 
the supposition would be false he author is as scrupulous about details as anyone 
could wish ;: but he sees his subject as part of a much wider field of learning, as a contri- 
bution to a better understanding of the intellectual life of the Renaissance as a whole 
This is the work of a humanist f a pedant, and as such is particularly valuable. 

he enquiry starts with certain passages in motets by sixteenth-century Netherlands 
composers which demand rather more than an occasional application of the principles 
of musica ficta. A common feature of such passages is the step from Bp to E, which 
demands the flattening of the E, not merely to avoid the augmented fourth, but also 


because in many cases the Ep is already present in another part, either specifically 
marked with an accidental or indicated by an independent key-signature. Imitation 





of the rising fourth may involve in turn Ay, Db and even Gb. Authority for the use of 
such accidentals is not wanting e historian’s problem is to decide where to add them 
when they are missing and at what point the music is to return trom what in modern 
terminology could be called an excursion inte an alien key. Those who are familiar 
with Mr. Lowinsky’s article ‘ ‘J Goddess Fortuna in Music ’ in ‘ The Musical Quarterly’ 
for January 1943 will not b irprised to find that he has no hesitation in adding acci- 
dentals with a liberal hand But the ex amples cited in this book do not suggest the 
careless and unprincipled habits of nineteenth-century editors. Each step in the argument 
is discussed in detail and with persuasiveness that the most sceptical reader (or, as 
Mr. Lowinsky calls him, “ the rd-bitten diatonicist ’’) begins to be convinced that 
much of what is here suggested nevitable Not everyone will agree with the whole 
of Mr. Lowinsky’s demonstratio1 [he examples from Hubert Waelrant, for example, 
seem to me less convincing than those from Clemens non papa ; and Mr. Lowinsky 1s apt 
so be a little too frightened of false ations and a little too inclined to have preconceived 
ideas of what a sixteenth-century “ modulation ” should be. But whatever reservations 
one may make in particular cases, this remains a most suggestive piece of work. 

It is particularly suggestive because Mr. Lowinsky is able to establish a connection 
between text and music in the places where the “ secret modulations ’’ occu! And 
from that he goes on to discuss the relation of such practices to the ambiguous concept ol 


musica reservata, to the spread ot hete rodox opinions among professed Catholic e and to 
the delight felt by Renaissance intellectuals in symbolism and “ double m« aning ”’ of the 
a oa kind. A book of this kind makes it clear that we have only begun to 
understand the music of this period, that we are still far from realizing all that it meant 
for musicians and connoisseurs at the time. And it is equally clear that students of the 
Renaissance who are content to ignore music as a by-product are making a very grave 
error Che historian of the Renaissance really needs the equipment of Renaissance 
man. Mr. Lowinsky’s book will help him to see how thorough that equipment can be. 


J. A. W. 
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Musical Education. Edited by H. Watkins Shaw. pp. 259. (Hinrichsen, London, 1946.) 
1os. 6d. 

The thirty-two papers are by almost as many different hands. The names of some 
of the contributors are in themselves guarantee that the reader will glean something 
of profit, if it is only an obiter dictum. Such are R. O. Morris, Ernest Bullock, W. G. 
Whittaker, J. A. Westrup, John Barbirolli, Percy M. Young and A. E. F. Dickinson. 
Yet the book is not very satisfactory. It is scrappy and diffuse at the same time. Too 
many of the contributors lack the art of tackling their subject and ideas within a small 
space; and the flatness of much of the writing is depressing. Psychologists, with their 
clots of adjectival substantives—‘* The audibility threshold curve . . .”’ is one example 
from this book—should be psychologized to explain why their English style should 
suggest an imperfect translation from the German. 

The book lacks any conspectus. It will help no enquirer to make head or tail of musical 
education in Britain. The Royal Schools are only incidentally mentioned, There is 
not a single contribution by a Public School music-master; and no acknowledgment of 
the revolutionary change in the music-teaching at the Public Schools during the last 
forty years, or of the great part this has played in present-day English musical culture. 
As often as not the reader can hardly guess what sort of school is being discussed. One 
contributor (Herbert Wiseman) declares: ** Schools have in the past preferred to entrust 
such music-teaching as they allowed to teachers whose main job was to teach mathe- 
matics or French”. He goes on to prescribe the qualifications of a school music-teacher, 
who should have been through a four-year course at an academy of music and hold 
respectable diplomas; who should be a cultivated singer and a considerable pianist, a good 
sol-faist and a performer on an orchestral instrument, with orchestral experience. A 
page later the teacher is pictured as instructing an infant class in the performance of 
** Hushaby, birdie ”, with the injunction that it may be “‘ a more worthwhile thing ”’ 
than a slapdash performance of Beethoven’s Op. 106. 

In * Musical Education in Britain” Ralph Hill lays about him with a club; and, 
curiously enough, he is not alone in this pedagogic company in using the word academic 
as though it were a brickbat. The editor of the book has, on a previous page, recorded 
a tribute from a Czech, now resident in England, who, after teaching in secondary 
schools in Czechoslovakia, France, Switzerland and here, remarked: “I never knew 
what music-teaching was till I came to this country.”” But Mr. Hill asserts: ** Our 
system is the laughing-stock of other countries.”” Examinations are his bugbear. “* The 
present machinery of musical education must be scrapped, and some more human and 
artistic system evolved.”” What he wants is large State subsidies for music without State 
control. On the other hand there are not wanting practising teachers to defend examina- 
tions. Mr. Dickinson, in a paper on the School Certificate, says: “* Examinations mobi- 
lize and direct the educational effort of both teachers and pupils towards a definite task. 
As controlled competitions, they promote efficiency of a certain sort, limited but frequently 


healthy. 

Rosemary J. Manning, who writes on Appreciation, bears on her banner the device: 
“C’est l’enthousiasme qui conte” (sic). But her enthusiasm is for the eighteenth 
century ; Wagner sickens her, and she has “ serious doubt whether Chopin’s music is a 
sound basis for the foundation of musical standards of taste.”” She believes in induction 
into music by way of Bach and Mozart, and infant minds, so directed, soon come to 
declare a preference for Beethoven's third Symphony over his seventh, and recognize 
the posthumous quartets for what they are. The reader’s reflection is: “* What shameless 
little prigs! ”’ 

One of the depressing things about the book is the thought it suggests of unassimilable 
introductions to the masterpieces of all the centuries, pressed upon not specifically 
musical children in squeezed half-hours on the way between the chemical laboratory and 
the hockey field. It is needless to say that the gramophone and B.B.C. broadcasts are 
roped in; but not all the contributors believe in devoting school hours to the recreation 
that prevails incessantly in the average home. B. W. Appleby, who writes two of the best 
chapters in the book, observes: 

Wireless has brought music into the homes of the majority; it is easy to obtain 
as water from a tap or light from a switch. It has therefore ceased to be a prized 
possession and, familiar as wallpaper, is as little regarded. 


He recommends score-following in class to promote intelligent listening. But the 
reader, under the impression which these essays make of the struggle that has to be put 
up to get for music anything of an innings in the crowded curriculum, cannot help 
regretting any subtraction from the time available for basic music-teaching, namely, for 
singing, the reading of notation and the practice of an instrument. 

Among interesting points raised there is Mr. Morris’s discussion of the class, by no 
means small, he says, even among professional music-students, of those who are tone-deaf 
to harmonic or polyphonic sound. ‘They are the monodists, singers or players of stringed 
or wind instruments, for whom the study of harmony and counterpoint never, from first 
to last, means’ anything but mechanical paper-work. These harmonically sub-normal 
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students are often, he says, highly capable executants. It is a curious reminder of what 
may be called the eccentricity of harmony in the general history of man and his culture. 
We incline to think of harmonized music as the norm, while actually it has a history of a 
mere thousand years, and that only among the European peoples. Mr. Morris calls the 
anti-harmonic student sub-normal 
student manifests a superior music al inst 
of the European harmonic system Actually this system is to-day, along with many 
other things, in process of disruption, comparable with that of the classical syntheti 
languages a thousand or so years ago; and at the rate things are going classical harmony 
may by the end of the century be as much a dead language as Thucydidean Greek 

No one in this book faces the probable coming demands of the lowest common 


denominator, though Mr. Dickinson hints at his awareness. Observe the apologetic tone 


yut an Indian musician might argue that such a 
inct in reiecting the coarseness and equivocations 


of the word he puts in for the classics, on p. 131, his deference to ‘‘ career interest ’’ and 
the “ industrially useful ’’, and his sneer for what, ‘** comparatively distant from common 
experience, are often called *‘ the humanities ’.’”’ Mr. Dickinson himself, the author of 
books on Bach and Beethoven, is very cll aware of what the classics mean. Let us, 
then, admire the more the humility of his periphrasis in recommending the glorious past 


to the incoherent present 

Viewed without prejudice against the material 
training, and without undue reverence for something t 
not consciously want, the wisdom and experience of past ages, the content of their 


{1 by any balanced mind as 


of industrial or professional 


1¢ community at large does 


thought and its form or lang 
unessential t! lull humanity R.C 


REVIEWS OF MUSIC 


Bliss, Arthur, Baraza, Concert Piece for Piano and Orchestra, with Men’s Voices ad lil 
Arrangement for Two Piano Novello, London 

g 
It is difficult to find a justification for such a publication as this Phe customer who 


will buy music because it has reached the stardom of inclusion in a film will probably 


find this too difficult to play; on the hand the concert-giver will not give a second 


thought to using a soloist and full orchestra for a piece whose three token movements, 
necessarily undeveloped, barely amount to eight minutes’ musi 

In its setting at the beginning of ‘ Men of Two Worlds * the piece is admirabl There 
is no indication of what the men’s voices are to sing in this arrangement I. K. 
Britten, Benjamin, Scottish Ballad, for two Pianos and Orchestra, Op. 26 \rrangement 

for two Pianos Soosey & Hawkes, London I bd 

Phe metrical psalm tune Dundee, a funeral-march-cum-Strathspey with ferocious 
‘snaps ’’ and a whirling reel are the ingredients of this brilliant jeu d’esprit As usual 
with Britten’s instrumental writing, it is virtually impossible to point to an ineffective 
bar For performance extremely competent pianists are needed, but for pleasurable 


listening the slightest musical intelligence will suffice. * «a 
Hadley, Patrick, The Hills, Cantata for § yprano, Tenor, Bass, Chorus and Orchestra 

Vocal Score Oxford University Pre 6s. 6d 

Phe libretto of this secular cantata is presumably the composer’s work, and tells of 
the return of a prodigal son (bass to the hills (chorus) which saw the first meeting, 
friendship and marriage of his father and mother (tenor and soprano soli Im the 
prologue the son climbs until he reaches the view across the valley to the hills, and 
after singing to ther he falls asle p Lhe first movement proper be gins with a robust 
chorus, “* We are the hills”, and later the father and mother are heard answering the 


call and climbing in exultant strain Che choral writing here, as throughout, is difficult 
in intonation, but written with a sure hand The accented appoggiaturas which so 


frequently recul in the bass bec: me it mannerism which is not always apt In the second 
movement, a static love interlude the quiet harmony of the main movement is oddly 
interrupted by a gaunt experiment in an artificial scale “The Wedding’ is a fine piece 


of rhythmic choral writing which has o 





ly to be well sung to be successful. The epilogue, 
partly unaccompanied, which tells of the peace of the lovers at rest in the hills is beautiful 
and distinguished. The work is not always of sustained int rest, but the good things are 
first-class, I. K 


Jacobson, Maurice, Berceuse for Viola and Piano, Oxford University Press. as. Od. 
The 2-4 berceuse rhythm is admirably maintained in this short piece against a 
background of harmonic and rhythmic variety. [he composer seems to be aware of the 
different tone-colours of the viola, height ning his effects here and there, but only gently, 
as befits a berceuse. BE. ke ; 
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Jacobson, Maurice, Salcey Lawn, for Cello and Piano. (Augener, London.) 4s. 

rhis piece is marked Con felicitd@ and could hardly be played otherwise. It is shapely 
and well-written ; its melody is persuasive and its harmony interesting without wilful- 
ness. There is little technical difficulty, but much scope for musicianship. t. Bn 


Khatchaturian, A., Toccata in E flat minor, for Piano. (Anglo-Soviet Music Press: Boosey 
& Hawkes, London 2s. i 
Second-hand Ravel and Albéniz are evident throughout this short piece, the Spanish 
style of which, at this time of day, is most artlessly reproduced. The mock brilliance of 
the piano writing, consisting of many runs built on the chord of the ninth or making play 
of the minor second, is so much vieux jeu. Can it really be that the Spanish idiom, which 
was in the past such an inspiration to Russian composers, is now capable of producing 
nothing more original than this? Let us hope not. 


Lutyens, Elisabeth, Sonata for Viola solo, Op. 5, No. 4. (Lengnick, London.) as. 6d. 

If a viola player of impeccable technique could play the notes in time and tune, it 
is still problematical whether an intelligent listener without a score could make head or 
tail of this Sonata. Introversion seems to have gone so far that it has lost touch with 
the realities of the situation between performer and listener. The score abounds in 
syncopations and changes of time which cannot be recognized as such without an accom- 
paniment, and the obscure tonality should finally break the spirit of any listener who 
has survived the rhythmic difficulties. ‘ 


Mellers, Wilfrid, Four Short Shakespeare Songs, for Women's Voices * Oxford Choral 


Songs ’, No. 571 Oxford University Press od 
The prosody of these settings has been approached with feeling, and a good deal of 
thought has gone to the reproduction of the pictorial imagery rather than the metre of 
the lines jar changes are frequent and the rhythm is flexible The opening of 
Mariana’s Song’, for instance, has time-changes in each of the first four bars. 


* Ophelia’s Song * is set as a cantilena for soprano solo with a discreet accompaniment for 
the second soprano and contralto. Of the two ‘Ariel Songs’ I prefer ‘** Come unto these 
yellow sands *’, a delightful allegretto with imitations between the three voices. E. L. 


Miaskovsky, Nikolai, String Quartet No. 6, in G minor, Op. 49. Miniature Score 
Anglo-Soviet Music Press: Boosey & Hawkes, London 38 





Only the last movement of this quartet reveals the composer's nationality rhis is an 
energetic allegro, opening with a rhythmic figure reminiscent of Borodin. The remaining 
movements are built on slight material, academically treated. The slow movement has 
an improvisatory character; the burlesca, taking the place of a scherzo, is too fragmentary 
to make its effect, while the first movement, in a conventional sonata form, contains an 
extended development built on themes which are hardly substantial enough to bear the 

E. I 


treatment 


Phillips, Montague F., Sinfonietta in C major, for Orchestra, Op. 70. Full Score 
Novello, London 21s 

Mr. Phillips displays most of the attributes of fluency in this score, and many of its 
defects. Many a composer would give the eyes of his head to discover themes so appro- 
priately contrasted, or to write developments that flow so easily. Ease of manner, how- 
ever, is not in itself an artistic achievement. The work is unadventurous and often 
frankly derivative, e.g. the whole of the second movement, originating in the early piano 
pieces of Debussy (* Clair de lune’ and ‘ En bateau’) which have regrettably been 
responsible for much mawkish music in what is known as the ** light style ”’. a 


Proctor, Charles, Concerto in F minor, for Piano and Orchestra Arrangement for two 

Pianos. Lengnick, London bs 

his is a romantic, highly chromatic, rhapsodic work, full of brilliant colours, rhetoric 
and lusciousness. All the ingredients of glamour are here, but there are difficulties in 
a purely musical approach. Several different styles make a bright patchwork, and 
despite all the thematic metamorphoses, some of them subtly turned, the work does not 
quite cohere. The first movement is marked Sempre quasi fantasia, and if it is assumed that 
page 1 is an introduction (it can hardly claim to be more), one must also a fortiori assume 
that the next three pages are introductory ; the following page is episodic—and this 
process continues until one is baffled. If, however, one allows the sounds in their bril- 
liance and excitement to assault the ear, then the Concerto is brave stuff indeed. 

The slow movement contains many beautiful passages, and there is an expressive 
theme for viola solo accompanied by falling chromatics on the piano, reminiscent of 
Bax. The second half of this movement is the most original conception in the work, 
and the decorative writing for the piano is strikingly effective. 

The last movement is more clear-cut. It borrows from the first and ends with a ripe 
tune of great passion. The solo part is far more difficult to read than to play and makes 
excellent use of the resources of the piano. a < 
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Prokofiev, S., Sonata No. 8, for Piano, Op. 84. (Anglo-Soviet Music Press: Boosey 
& Hawkes, London.) 9s. 

Prokofiev has rarely distinguished himself for his command of form, nor does the 
form of this work, completed in 1944, strike one as being an inevitable part of the com- 
poser’s thought. One can almost see his mind deciding to fill out a development with a 
fugato passage or an augmentation to which, however, the thematic material does not 
really lend itself. For Prokofiev’s themes are either lyrical, and these, at their best, he 
treats in the decorative variation form; or they have that spiky quality, peculiar to 
himself, with many large intervals which admit of no development simply because, by 
their nature, they are too satirical. Traces of both types are apparent in this Sonata, but 
they are not among the best examples in Prokofiev’s work and they are made, unnatur- 


ally. to serve a form for which they are not fitted. The long ostinato section, for instance, 
in the last movement with its burlesque effects derived from contrasts of registers, is too 
laboured to be constantly amusing, and the same is true of a contrapuntal passage, with 
combinations of themes and inversions, in the first movement. And there is another 
point: Prokofiev’s sense of harmony with his flair for distant modulations, as in the 
delightful cadence of the opening ther f the first movement, is too piquant to be of 
service to him in the sonata form. When it comes to planning key-relationships on a 
large scale he loses himself in the detail. ‘The most successful movement is, to my mind, 
the short andante, a set of variations on a simple little theme, very lyrical, very pianistic 
and affording just the right framework for these quaint modulations of Prokofiev’s to 
make their full eflect a 


Rubbra, Edmund, Improvisations on Virginal Pieces by Giles Farnaby, for Orchestra, Op. 50 








Full Score Universal Edition, London 255. 

The mood of these characteristic virginal pieces is never violated in the improvisa- 
tions on them, free though they are in harmony that is nevertheless kept strictly diatonic. 
[he orchestration is simple the work could profitably be undertaken by an amateur 
orchestra—with frequent doublin The first of the five movements, ‘ Farnaby’s 
Conceit ’, is in the form of an extended intrada: the second, ‘ His Dreame’, becomes 
almost a short nocturne; ‘ His Humour ’ the form of a scherzo with effective canonic 
entries, and this is followed by a shor ; *Loth to Depart’, and finally a set of 
variations on ‘ Tell me Daphne ’. E. L. 
Rubbra, Edmund, M: Cantuarier The Service of the Holy Communion): the Enelish 

Rites of 1662 and 1928, for Doul Choir, Op. 59. Vocal Score. (Lengnick, 
London 

This work is designed specifically f erformance at a Communion. The Kyrie is 
provided with an English translation and the other movements (Credo, Sanctus, Bene- 
dictus, Agnus Dei and Gloria) are in F.ng Chere is also a set of responses for use with 
the Ten ( ommandm«e nts 

The Mass contains abundant examp if bra’s polyphonic mastery and sure 
musical architecture. If it can be sung in tune it cannot fail to be imposing and devo- 
tional. But that “if” is a big one, I London listeners and singers already know. 
Untortunately, the difficulties in intonation are mostly concentrated in the opening 
Kyrie. When polyphony without ab modulation achieves such success later it 
appears that the dice is unnecessari ed iinst the choir here. 

The Credo is accompanied by the in and except for the *‘ Amen” contains no 
writing for the voices in more than t par Remembering liturgical needs, Rubbra 
has done little more than set each clause terselvy in rl ythmical monody supported by organ 
chords Chere is, however, some remarkable choral writing in three-octave unison at 
the phrase “ and was crucified ”, and the Resurrection clauses are given music which, 
although deliberately undramatic, is telling in its austerity. 

With the shorter texts of the Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei the composer has 
more scope. The Sanctus is distinguished by a beautiful refrain of rising and falling 
thirds which permeate the two choi In the Benedictus the Decani choir sings the 
main sentence and the Cantoris choir. w 1 at first is silent, clothes them with Hosannas 
of great beauty and Iphicaty Decl il accomplishment could hardly go farther 
than in the Agnus Dei, where the fir nd third clauses are set to a canon 8 in 2 and the 


is expressive and effective in the highest degree 


Phe Gloria, even the intercessory clauses, is treated as a pean throughout. The level 
of tone is only once marked down to 7 


Canonic imitation is abundant and the modu- 


second clause to a canon 4in1. The constan pranissimo stream of prayer thus depicted 


lations are free \ good high B is required of the trebles. But there is surely a touch of 
affectation in writing a fast movement with three semibreves to a bar (semibreve 138 
and faster). Cathedral boys will have som« pertinent remarks to make when the plethora 
of breves is explained t them. IK 
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Scarlatti, Alessandro, Christmas Cantata, for Soprano, String Quartet and Harpsichord. 
Edited by Edward J. Dent. Vocal Score. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. 6d. 
Lacking the evidence that public performance and a ready access to the scores can 
give, the average musician lets the usual verdict of musical historians on Alessandro 
Scarlatti pass unchallenged. But when instead of tedium he has found nothing but delight 
in this cantata, he is certain to wonder how many more of the five hundred are of this 
standard. 


The work consists of an instrumental introduction followed by three recitatives 
alternating with three da capo arias. One welcomes the da capo as a guarantee that one 
will hear again the felicities of melody and phrasing and even of harmony The last 


aria, in particular, is joy to hear; it is a shapely pastoral, simple and perfec 
Professor Dent has edited the work and supplied English words below the original 
Italian. His name is in itself a guarantee. * 4 


Shebalin, Vissarion, String Quartet No. 6,Op. 34. Miniature Score. (Boosey & Hawkes, 


g 
London 48. 
This work has a certain ready melodic charm and occasional harmonic piquancy, 
but in the main it is dull. It would be an ideal work for comprehension by an audience 
which had just been taught the “ sonata form ”’ to be found in superficial text-books. 


There are two easily recognized tunes to each movement, and before each item in the 
scheme the flow of the music is held up by a passage for one instrument or by a sustained 
chord. One can almost see the lk irer’s pointer moving along the diagram. Climaxe 


are efficiently made and the writing is effective, although sustained polyphony is rare 
But all the diminution and combination of two themes cannot make a sonata movement 


if the composer cannot or will not let his imagination have its head. The second move- 


ment h as ¢ harm and the $( he rzo,. whe re ¢ x pansion is unnecessary, h is life and fire 


Shostakovitch, D., Six Childrer P for Piano \ Soviet Music Press: Boosey 

& Hawkes, London as. Od 

These are apparently intended to be played by children after a few months’ lessons 
Che writing, in two parts, is even simpler than that of Stravinsky’s ‘ Pour les cing doigts ’ 
t would be a crime tor an adult O play a wrong not Neverthele one can, and »yrob- 

I I 

ably will, because just where one expects to find a charming turn of phrase the implied 
harmony is likely to be dull or even ugly. One has heard more entertaining musical 
evocations of clock-work dolls and bears than Shostakovitch offers children in this suite 
‘The Gay Story’ comes nearest to the innocent humour one expects to find in such 


pieces for children EB. ke 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MUSICA TRANSALPINA’ 
To the I litor of * Must oO Letter 


Sir,—In an article entitled “‘ The Elizabethan Madrigal and ‘ Musica Transalpina ’ ” 
published in this magazin rm me ago (* Mu ic & Letters’, Vol. XXV, No. a, 
April 1944 I atte mpted some 1! ugau 1 of the relati mship of several Elizabethan 
texts with Italian models. May I be allowed to add a few supplementary specimens ? 

Michael East (First Set, 1604) used the following sestet for his No. 13 


Sweet love, I err. and do my error know. 
As he that burns and nourisheth the fire, 
My erief doth wax, and reason less d 
Yet want I power to bridle my desire 


Content is dead: my joys are all d ed 
Av. thus it is to be with love opp ed 

Which pretty faithfully refers back to the following two quatrai by Petrarcl 
Amor, io fallo, ¢ veggio il mio fallir 


Ma fo si com’ uom ch’arde, ec’! foco ha’n seno 
Ché’l duol pur cresce, e la ragion vien meno, 
Ed é gia quasi vinta dal martire 

Solea frenare il mio caldo desire 
Per non turbar i! bel viso sereno 


Non posso pit; di man m’hai tolto il freno 
I 


E l’alma, disperando, ha preso ardir 
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took over a verse set by Marenzio 


The same composer Second Set, 1606, No. 20 


(Primo Libro, 1580, No. 7 
Che fa hoggi i] mio sole, 
Che fa’l mio canto e suono, 
Che non cantan di lei la gloria e’] nome ? 
Hor quest mie viok 
E questi fior gli di 
Che ne facci corona a le sue chiome. 


What doth my pretty darling ? 
What doth my song and chanting 
her the praise and vaunting ? 


That they sing not ot 
To her I give my violets, 
And garlands sweetly smelling 

For to crown her sweet locks, pure gold excelling. 


4 much freer treatment is encountered in the words of a madrigal by Thomas 


Bateson (First Set, 1604, No. 18 
Alas, where is my love, where is my sweeting 


That hath stolen away my heart ? God send us meeting 
Chat renewing my lament with friendly greeting, 
She may release my smart and all my wee ping. 
tut af my f 
rill heartless I dic 
My rieved ‘ with shrikes and dreadful crying, 
Always ab er Tying 
Shall murmur out complainu 
lo be revenged of all her deep disdaining 
It is clear, nevertheless, that this derives from an ottava rima by Bernardo Tasso, likewise 


set by Marenzio (Primo Libro a 5, 1580, No. 2 


Oimé, dov’é’! mio ben, dov’é’] mio core 


Chi m’asconde il mio core e chi me’! toglie ? 
Dunque ha potuto sol desio d’ honore 

Darmi fera cagion di tante doglie ? 

Dunque han potuto in me pit che’! mio amore 


Ambitiose e¢ troppo lievi voglie. 
Ahi sciocco mondo e cieco, ahi cruda sorte 
Che ministro mi fai della mia morte. 


It becomes more and more clear that Marenzio’s earliest publications made a 
profound impression on the English madrigalists, textually as well as musicall; 
Northampton, Mass. ALFRED EINSTEIN. 
June min 194¢ 
WHAT SONG? 


To the Editor of * Music & Letters’ 


Sir R. C. notes Dr. Ernest Walker’s correction of the critic who asserted that 


‘Im Walde’ had never been sung in public by the counter-assertion that it had been 


, 
sung by David Bispham. someone ha made a miusiake The song was — Waldes- 


Nacht’, not ‘Im Walde’. I heard Bispham sing ‘ Waldes-Nacht’ at one of the Pop 
in 1895. It was quite new to me, though it is in Vol, IIT of the Peters collection, a vo 
that contains ‘Im Walde’ and other magnificent songs rarely if ever sung. 1 was so 


begging him to sing it again. His answer wa 


ittie¢ 


impressed that I wrote a note to Bispl u g 
an invitation to tea at his house in Kensington Gor« Che acquaintance thus begun was 
happily continued till his return to America. I heard Bispham sing ‘ Waldes-Nacht’ at 
least three times in public. I never heard him or anyone else sing ‘ Im Walde ’. 
Hove. Yours faithfully, 
August 1st 1946. GEORGE SAMPSON 


REVIEWERS 
B Editor 
L Edward Lockspeiser 
W Dr. Ernest Walker 
K Ivor Keys 
A.W Professor J. A. Westrup 
F. W John F. Waterhouse 
R. C. Richard Capell 





The 
Bach Reader 


A LIFE IN LETTERS AND 
DOCUMENTS 


A mass of authentic material, edited by 
Hans T. David and Arthur Mendel, 
from which the reader can build up his 
own estimate of Bach’s life, character, 
and achievements. Frontispiece por- 
trait, and 32 illustrations, etc. 30s. net 





Two New Volumes in the 
Master Musicians 


A Biographical and Critical Series 
Edited by ERIC BLOM 


Each with a@ calendar of events in the 
composer's life, table of compositions, 
bibliography, etc., and illustrations from 
Photographs, musical examples, etc. 


Each 7s. 6d. net 


“ 
Faure 

By NORMAN SUCKLING 
The present book on Gabriel Fauré is 
not only the first on its subject to be 
written in English, but also one of the 
best in any language so far produced. 
Mr. Suckling, who is lecturer in French 
at King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and a well-versed musician and highly 
skilled pianist, not only knows Fauré’s 
work intimately, but is in touch through 
his daily work with that master’s cul- 
tural background. 


ay a * 

Mussorgshy 

By M. D. CALVOCORESSI 

Edited by GERALD ABRAHAM 

Both Calvocoressi and Gerald Abraham 
offer many biographical and critical 
details of great interest. The difficult 
subject of Rimsky-Korsakov’s revisions 
of Mussorgsky’s works after the latter's 
death is thoroughly and fairly dis- 
cussed. Much is made by both author 
and editor of the fascinating questions 
of the different versions of many of 
Mussorgsky’s works. 


Also coming shortly in the Master 
Musicians series 


Bach by E. M. and Sydney Grew 
Handel by Percy M. Young 


BAA DENT Aa 




















London, W.1 


RECENT ISSUES 
© SIX POEMS 


By SEUMAS O’SULLIVAN 
Set for Voice and Piano by 
EE. J. MOERAN 
1. Evening (2 mins.) 4. The Dustman (1! min.) 


PUTT i re . . . 
DENT == Joseph Williams 8 
29 Enford Street, Marylebone, 
e 


2. The Poplars 5. Lullaby (2 mins.) 
(12 mins.) 6. The Herdsman 
3. A Cottager (1) mins.) (24 mins.) 


Complete 4)- net 


@ THREE SONNET SONGS @ 


By CHARLES VALE 
Words Anonymous 
Complete 3/— net 


@ TWOCELTICSONGS @© 


For Soprano and Piano by 
DAVID MOULE-EVANS 


1. When the Dew is Failing 2. |-Brazil. 
Complete 3- net 








REPRINT 
@ DUETTI da CAMERA © 





italian Chamber Duets by various Masters of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Edited 
and Arranged by 
J. A. FULLER MAITLAND 
Book |. Six Duets for Equal Voices. 
Book I. Six Duets for Unequal Voices. 
Price 3/6 net each 











RECORDERS 


(ENGLISH FLUTES) 


AT LAST! 
An inexpensive Recorder by 
DOLMETSCH 


Plastic model accurately based on the 
Dolmetsch pattern, incorporating 
the qualities for which these Re- 
corders have so long been famous. 
Range of nearly 24 octaves, chro- 
matically complete and in perfect 
tune, with pure, roundtone. Treble 
available shortly. 
Price £2 2 0 (Purchase Tax 9/4) 


Hand-made models at higher prices 
still available. 
Inquiries Invited 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 


LIMITED 
HASLEMERE SURREY 


























ANTONY HOPKINS 


A Humble Song to the Birds 


CANTATA FOR HIGH VOICE AND PIANO 


(English and French words) 


PRICI 3/6 NET 


It Cantata the latest published w yf this § rifted young English composer, wl 
compositions for orchestra, mainly for Rach » ar #, Stage plays, are already well known 
\ntony Hopk vas also specially commissioned to write the music tor Dorothy L. Sayers 

play, “The Just Venygeance,”’ recent sedhemned with notable success during the 7 
Fest | of Lichtield Cathedral. Choral material, etc., on hire from the Chestet 

tra L “w iry 
l P S I; press: Son No. 1 P S 
a 


J. S W. CHESTER, LTD. 


11 GRI MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 

















THE FOYLES FOR MUSIC 
LADY OF SHALOTT 


(Curwen Edition 3722) 





New and Secondhand Music by Classical 
Pri and Modern Composers. Books on Music. 
rice 4/- Miniature and Full-size Scores. 
Poem by TENNYSON Special Catalogue Free on request 
Music by MAURICE JACOBSON 


For Mixed Voice Chorus and Tenor Solo. QUICK, EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE 


rhe accompaniment is scored Y 5 
for Full Orchestra or Strings and Piano otk KO} ij | * 
oan ~~: 4a 


° 113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
PRESS OPINIONS gums Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (I6lines) game 





Monthly Musical Reeord 
76th Year of Publication 





~ age ok 
Price 6d. 

Ey ! ANNUAL Si RIPTION: 4 

J.CURWEN & SONS. LIMITED MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 





24 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.! 
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THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
Telephone: Kensington 3643. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


His Majesty THE KING 
Patrons 
Her MAJESTY QuEEN Mary 


‘ 


President: H.R.H. tue Princess Evizaspetu 


Director ; Sir GEORGE DYSON, M.A., D.MUS. (OXON), 
LL.D., F.R.c.M., Hon. R.A.M 


HE COLLEGE offers a Complete Musical 
Education, with Specialist Classes in every 
department. There is a large Concert Hall, with 
a Concert Organ, a fully equipped Theatre, a 
comprehensive Lending Library, a suite of 
Practice Rooms and a modern Restaurant. Over 
Two Hundred Scholarships and Exhibitions are 
offered for competition, and there are two pro- 
fessional diplomas awarded by examination 
A.R.C.M. and G.R.S.M. The A.R.C.M. examination 
is open to all candidates, whether students of the 
College or not. 


CHRISTMAS TERM 
The Curistmas TERM will begin on Monday, 
September 23, 1946. 
Prospectus and all particulars may be obtained 
on application to the REGISTRAR, 
H. V. ANSON, M.A., MusS.B. (Cantab), F.R.C.M., 
Hon. R.A.M., Registrar 





LONDON COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


Instituled 1887 
Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1! 
Patron: The Rt. Hon. THE EARL HOWE 
Derector Dr. H. BROMLEY-DERRY, M.V.O., 

Mus.D. (Dublin), Mus.B. (Oxon et Dunelm), 
F.1,.C.M., P.R.C.O 
LOCAL AND HIGHER EXAMINATIONS 
for Certificates in all branches of Practical and 
Theoretical Music and in Elocution are held at Local 


Centres in April, July (June for Scotland and 
Ireland), and December. 


NEW LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in 
districts unrepresented. Full particulars on appli- 
cation 

EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of 
Associate (A.1,.C.M.) and Licentiate (1,.1,.C.M.) are 
also held in the months mentioned above, 

In the TEACHING DEPARTMENT Students 
are received and thoroughly trained in all musical 
subjects at moderate fees. Correspondence Lessons 
in Harmony, etc 

Syllabus of Examinations, Teaching Pros- 
pectus, and all information on application to : 


Incorporated 


JOHN F. HOLMES, Secretary 


Telepho.« : Gerrard 6120 








THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF 
THE 


ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 


(The Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music) 
Patron——His Majesty the King. 
President—Her Majesty Queen Mary 


WRITTEN and PRACTICAL 
EXAMINATIONS of graduated difficulty in 
MUSIC and in ELOCUTION are held through 
out the British Isles, Northern Ireland, and 
Eire each year in March-April, June-July 
and November—December. 

INSPECTIONS OF SCHOOL MUSIC can 
be arranged on application. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 
for two years or more at the Royal Academy 
of Music and the Royal College of Music are 
offered annually. 

The SYLLABUS and all information may 
be obtained from the Secretary : 


providing free tuition 


Il. H. MACKLIN, M.A.,, 
14 & 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 











THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
KENSINGTON GORE - LONDON, 8.W.7 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Presideat: W. H. HARRIS, C.V.O., M.A., D. Mus 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS (ASSOCIATE- 
SHIP AND VPELLOWSHIP) to be held in London 
and Glasgow, January, 1947. 
obtained on application to th 


The Syllabus can be 
The musical 
requirements are the same as for July, 1046 

THE CHOIR-TRAINING SYLLABUS for May, 
1947, may be obtained on application to the College 


College. 


PREDERICK G. SHINN, 
Hon. Secretary 








COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS 


(LONDON) LTD 
Temporary Address 


Star House, Whitstable, Kent 


VIOLINISTS EXAMINED BY 
VIOLINISTS 


Examiners: ALBERT SAMMONS, S Rew, Eenest 
YONGE, STANTON Rews, and other eminent violinists 
EXAMINATIONS held in usual Centres during 
January and June-July 
Syllabus free on application 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS 


These splendidly appointed Studios are the recognized 

centre of the best musical activities. Lift and every comfort 

and convenience. Low inclusive terms for Teaching. Practice 
Rooms from Zs. per hour, 


32-40 WIGMORE STREET, W.1 tei: Wetbeck 1789 


FOUNDED 1890 























ANTONY HOPKINS 


A Humble Song to the Birds 


CANTATA FOR HIGH VOICE AND PIANO 


(English and French words) 
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J. x W. CHESTER, LTD. 
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Music by MAURICE JACOBSON 


J.CURWEN & SONS, LIMITED MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
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rHE FOYLES FOR MUSIC 

1 \DY OF SHALOTT ORNL UIE RE ORE ACO CRE FP MICE RONNIE 

New and Secondhand Music by Classical 

va and Modern Composers. Books on Music 
Price 4/- Miniature and Full-size Scor 

em by TENNYSON 


Curwen Editio 





Special Catalogue Free on reque 
For Mixed Voice Chorus and Tenor S QUICK, EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE 


huih Mehanioe on Mitings ana } ob i - + 


° 113-125 CHARING CROSS RD... LONDON, W.C.2 
PRESS OPINIONS gums Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (lé6lines) 








Monthly Musical Record 


76th Year of Publication 


Price 6d. 
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24 BERNERS STREET LONDON. W.1 18 Great Marlborough Street, London w.l 
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THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


l’rince Consort Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883 


Telephone Kensington 3643 


(His Majesty THE KING 
Paivons < HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
(HER Majesty QugEN Mary 


President: H.R.H. tue Princess Etiza 


Director: Sir GEORGE DYSON, M.A., D.MUS. (OXON), 
LL.D., F.R.Cc.M., Hon. R.A.M 


“THE COLLEGE offers a Complete Musical 
Education, with Specialist Classes in every 
lepartment. There is a large Concert Hall, with 
a Concert Organ, a fully equipped Theatre, a 
comprehensive Lending Library, a suite of 
Practice Rooms and a modern Restaurant. Over 
[wo Hundred Scholarships and Exhibitions are 
offered for competition, and there are two pro- 
fessional diplomas awarded by examination 
A.R.C.M. and G.R.S.M. The A.R.c.M. examination 
is open to all candidates, whether students of the 
College or not 
CHRISTMAS TERM 
The CHRISTMAS TERM will begin on M 
september 23, 1946 
Prospectus and all particulars may be obtained 
on application to the REGISTRAR. 
H. V. ANSON, M.A., Mus.B. (Cantal F.R.C.M 
Hon. R.A.M., Registrar 
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LONDON COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


im rf rated 


Great Marlborough Street, London, W.! 


Patroy ri Rt. Hon. THE EBARL HOWE 


Dy Dr. H. BROMLEY-DERRY, M.V.O 
Mus.l>. (Dublis Mus.t Uxon et Duncim), 


LOCAL AND HIGHER BLAMINA TIONS 


f Certificates ir ; Practical and 

I Music and in Ei tion are held at Local 

Centres in April, July June for Scotland and 
ircland), and December. 

NEW LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in 

t nrepresented, Full particulars on appli- 

EXAMINATIONS for 1 Diplomas of 


\ AJ CM il ntiate L,.1,.C.M.) are 
! mont met ned abo 
TRAC HING DEPARTMENT Students 
! t trained in all musical 
¢ mode ite I Correspondence Lessons 
sf th ! ‘ 
Syllabus of Examinations, Teaching Pros- 
pectus, and all information on application to 


JOMUN FF, HOLMES, Secretary 


Tel hou Gerrard 6120 











THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF 
THE 


ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 


(The Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music) 


Patron—His Majesty the King 
President— Her Majesty Queen Mary 
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EXAN NATIONS f uluated 
Mt Sic i lint (Mm UTIO*N ire held t 
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INSPI rionNS OF SCHOO MUS 

i ged ip} tor 

SCHOLARSHII 
{ wo year | \ 
f Musi nd t | } M re 
ffered annuall 

The SYLLABI 1 all information ma 
be obtained from the Secreta 


I, H. MACKLIN, MLA 
14 & 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. I 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
KENSINGTON GORE - LONDON, 8.W.7 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


I tdic ait W. If. HARRIS, C.V.O., M.A., D. Mu 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS (ASSOCIATE- 
SHIP AND FELLOWSHIP) to be held in London 


and Glasgow, January, 1947. The Syllabus can bx 
' ' musical 
requirements are the sam for July, 1946 
rHE CHOIR-TRAINING SYLLABUS for Ma 
iv, a tained 1 tion to the College 
CK ts SHINN 


Hon. Secretary 








COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS 


(LONDON) LTD 
‘Ganeassese iddress 
Star House, Whitstable, Kent 


VIOLINISTS EXAMINED BY 


VIOLINISTS 
Examiners: A r SAmmwons, S. J. Rew, Benest 
y GE, STAN ¥ Re and other eminent violinists 
EXAMINATIONS held in usual Centres during 
lanuary and June-July 
Sv labus fre ipphcation 




















WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS 


These splendidly appointed Studios are th recognized 

centre of the best musical activities. Lift and every comfort 

and convenien Low inclusive terms for Teaching. Practice 
5 


Rooms from 2s. per hour 


32-40 WIGMORE STREET, W.1 te: Wetbeck 2789 











II NOW AGAIN AVAILABLE 


MOZART 


THE TEN CELEBRATED STRING QUARTETS 3Is. 6d. net 


First authentic edition in score, based on an autograph 
in the British Museum and on early prints, edited by 


Alfred Einstein. 


An extensive critical report lists the textual differences and 
gives the reader an opportunity of forming his own opinion 
as to the best reading. The editor is widely known as 
musicologist and critic and was responsible for the third 


revised edition of the Kochel catalogue of Mozart’s works. 











ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE MUSIC 
OF THE 17th AND 18th CENTURIES 15s. net 


‘“ For the right handling of the music of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries some knowledge of the practice of the 
period, and the mentality underlying the practice, is essential. 

. | do contend that unless the performer has some 
knowledge of the aesthetic of the past . . . he will do many 
things with an old work which he should not have done, or 
fail to do many a thing he should.”’ 


ERNEST NEWMAN (Sunday Times, January 23, 1944). 





The last prints of these two books were exhausted in 4 months 
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